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Lhe Sign oa Good Whiskey 


This signatuye on the OLD TAYLOR label sets 
it apart from all other bourbons. For Colonel 
E. H. Tayjor, Jr. was a man of rare genius 
who in hig day made many fine bourbons. But 
among all the fine Kentucky whiskies he 
created, he chose only one—OLD TAYLOR— 
for the honor of bearing his name. 





The Qld Taylor Distillery Company 
\ Frankfort, Kentucky 






Jockey hitching posts that invited guests to 
tarry are an old Kentucky tradition. Like 
OLD TAYLOR—another sign of a good host. 
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In the early days of the nation, 
it took 85 people out of every 100 
to produce food — today it takes 
only 15. Some $12 billion of farm 
machinery, including 6 million 
tractors and trucks, spells the dif- 
ference. 

With tractor-drawn plow, one 
man now tills more land in an hour 
than two men driving eight horses 
plowed in a day. A farm worker 
Operating a tractor now seeds 60 
acres, in the time it took to seed 
15 with a two-horse team. Crops 
are harvested in less than a quar- 
ter the time it took with animal 
power. Wheat is cut and threshed 
—corn picked and shucked — 


‘Vision is Indispensable to Progress”’ 
g& 





They hitched a motor to the plow 
...and the Age of Abundance was born 


potatoes dug, cleaned, sorted and 
bagged —and scores of other farm- 
ing operations performed — all by 
machine. 

Thus has come about a new age 
of abundance. Mechanized equip- 
ment has both increased the out- 
put of food and furthered the use 
of modern soil management 
methods to maintain and improve 
soil productivity. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


To the great agricultural im ple- 
ment industry — with its funda- 
mental “grass roots touch’’—goes 
much of the credit for helping 
the farmer achieve his tremendous 
capacity to produce. Working to- 
gether under a free competitive 
system, farmers and implement 
makers are adding abundantly to 
the strength, health and welfare 
of the nation. 








The March of the News 


New level. The 1952 race for the 
White House started out last summer, 
billed in advance as a “high level” cam- 
paign . . . By last week that same cam- 
paign was plowing along at this level: 

President Truman called Dwight D. 
Eisenhower “deceitful” and “silly” 
accused him of helping the Republicans 
spread “a wave of filth” across the 
country. 

Eisenhower said Truman and Gover- 
nor Adlai Stevenson “talk like the un- 
intelligent people they apparently are.” 

Stevenson described Eisenhower as 
“a ‘me-too’ candidate running on a ‘yes- 
but’ platform advised by a ‘has-been’ 
staff.” 

Senator Richard Nixon charged Tru- 
man, Stevenson and the rest of the 
Democrats with “playing cheap, dirty 
politics.” 

Senator John A. Sparkman said Eisen- 
hower “talks loud and long about pro- 
grams of which he knows nothing.” 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey called 
Sparkman a “Jim Crow” candidate. 

Senator Robert A. Taft accused Tru- 
man of “lying” said the President’s 
“whole standard of morality is pretty 
low.” 

Then, to get into the act, John L. 
Lewis called Taft “the articulate zombie 
of oppressive and predatory life in 
America.” 

“High level” politics had done a quick 
change into the most personal, name- 
calling campaign in recent history. 


Fancy talk. Some weeks ago, Harry 
Truman described Republican critics as 
a bunch of “snollygosters’—and defined 
the term as “political shysters.” 

Last week, Republican Representative 
Charles A. Halleck called Mr. Truman a 
whiffet who whiffles . . . In Mr. Hal- 
ieck’s dictionary, a whiffet is a “small, 
insignificant person” Whiflle, it 
says, means “to blow unsteadily, or in 
gusts; to shift, turn or veer about.” 


Winner’s platform. Whoever wins in 
November—Eisenhower or Stevenson— 
he will be inaugurated next January 20 
on the Harry S. Truman platform. 

Last week—at a time when the 1952 
campaign was reaching its most intense 
phase—workmen began erecting the in- 
augural stands on the east steps of the 
U.S. Capitol in Washington . . . So far as 
appearance and most of the materials are 
concerned, it will be the same platform 
on which Mr. Truman took the oath of 
office in 1949—but there is one outstand- 
ing difference. 

The cost of construction four years 
ago was $99,700 ... This time the 
price for the same job is $7,320 higher. 


§-h-h-h-h! A few weeks ago, a group of 
newspapermen visited the U.S. air base 
at Thule, Greenland Much of what 
they saw they could not tell their readers 

Many details of the base are classi- 
fied—top secret. 

Top secret in Greenland, that is 
Not so in Washington. 

Shortly after his return, one of the re- 
porters stopped in at the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey office in Washington 
There, for the price of a nickel, he pur- 
chased an item on sale to the general 
public: a detailed chart of the air base 
at Thule. 

The five-cent chart showed the exact 
location of the base . its elevation 

the length and size of the runways 

the location of beacons... It 
spotted surrounding landmarks 
gave flight information to help guide any 
stranger to a safe landing on the secret 
air strip. 

There was one error The chart 
showed the Thule runway as 7,500 feet 

The reporter—just back from the 
place—knew the strip was 10,000 feet 
long . . . He called the clerk’s attention 
to the mistake She promptly tele- 
phoned a military office, got the figure 
corrected, and thanked him kindly. 
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Today the outlook for most people with 
arthritis—particularly those affected 
by the rheumatoid type—is encourag- 
ing. This is because medical research 
has uncovered new facts about this 
disease, and provided more effective 
drugs for its treatment. 


Such advances are heartening be- 
cause the arthritic diseases are not only 
widespread but are second in disabling 
effect among all diseases in the United 
States. In fact, the Public Health 
Service recently reported that more 
than 10 million people in our country 
have some form of this disease. 


In the sketch above, some basic 
facts about the two most common 
forms of chronic arthritis—rheumatoid 
arthritis and osteoarthritis—are illus- 
trated. The joint-swelling, which is 
characteristic of early rheumatoid arth- 
ritis, is shown on the index finger. Since 
the joint itself is not damaged, prompt 
treatment may bring complete relief. 


The effects of advanced rheumatoid 
arthritis are shown on the third finger. 
Here an overgrowth of bone has caused 
acomplete stiffening of the joint. Even 
at this stage, however, patients can 
often be helped. 


The little finger illustrates the en- 
larged ends of bones and the diminished 
joint spaces caused by osteoarthritis. 
It is primarily the result of aging and 
generally does not cause severe crip- 
pling. 





Safeguards against Arthritis 
. Keep your weight at normal, or below. 


. Eat a balanced daily diet, and get 
plenty of rest and sleep. 


. Maintain good posture. 
. Develop a calm mental outlook. 


5. Have regular medical and dental 
check-ups. 











Doctors do not consider rheumatoid 
arthritis simply a disease of the joints. 
They say that the person who has this 
condition generally shows signs of dis- 
ease of the entire body. This may be 
evidenced by loss of weight, fatigue, 
anemia, infection, emotional ‘upsets, 
nutritional deficiencies, and sometimes 
by other more serious conditions. 


Whenever signs of rheumatoid ar- 
thritis occur, a thorough physical exam- 
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ination is needed. Only in this way can 
an exact diagnosis be made and treat- 
ment outlined to meet the patient’s 
individual needs. 

There is no known cure as yet for 
rheumatoid arthritis. Medical authori- 
ties believe that standard treatment — 
if continued persistently—can prevent 
serious complications in 70 percent of 
cases, and even completely relieve the 
painful symptoms in many cases. This 
treatment includes rest, good nutrition, 
physical therapy, and other measures. 

To help prevent arthritis—or lessen 
the effects if it should occur—one should 
not neglect seeing the doctor whenever 
persistent pain occurs in any Joint. 
Moreover, it is most important for the 
patient to realize that relief from any 
type of arthritis depends largely on 
close and faithful cooperation with the 
doctor in all phases of treatment. 


Above all, arthritic patients should 
take an optimistic attitude toward this 
disease, because worry and mental 
strain may intensify symptoms. Today 
it is reassuring to know that the great 
majority of arthritis cases can be greatly 


helped. 
Arthei lis 


Please mail me a free 


ots ey } copy of your booklet, 1052K, 


: Life bess age mpany “Arthritis.” 


| (A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
m Avenue, New York 1Q,N.¥. 0 See 
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Q How much Federal excise tax 
has the Brewing Industry 
paid since Repeal? 


pw 


— 


More than 8 billion dollars— 
almost 1'/2 billion in the past two years. 


In fact, excise taxes paid by the Brewing Industry since 1933 
are more than twice the amount initially appropriated for the 
Marshall Plan. In 1951 alone, America’s nearly four hundred 
brewers paid almost $700 million in Federal excise taxes in addi- 
tion to $195 million paid to state treasuries. This is the fourth 
largest amount paid by any industry in excise taxes. 

More about beer—the beverage of moderation—is presented in 
the book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” For a free copy write 
to the United States Brewers Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 m 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 


* 
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Newsgram 


The straws, three weeks from voting time, indicate this: 

Ike is running stronger than Dewey did in 1948. He has voter appeal. 

Adlai is catching on. He's on the way up, but with some way to go. 

The edge, as of now, is with Eisenhower. Stevenson, to win, must work a 
near miracle. Truman did it in 1948. Stevenson still could in 1952. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


War, and its effect, is the great unknown in both politics and business. 

War in Korea is going on, indefinitely. Truce idea is about dead. 

War means casualties, draft, uncertainty, big spending, high taxes. 

War also means abundant jobs, high pay, good times for civilians. 

It's anybody's guess which way the pull is stronger this year. * Good times, 
high-level business that goes with war help the party in power. War, with its 
irritations, is a powerful force for change. If it were not for war--and if 
times still were good--Stevenson would be riding in. 





All signs are that war hurts the party in power, despite good times. 

In 1916, with war a threat, Wilson barely squeaked in. In 1918, even with 
victory at hand, Democrats lost control of Congress. In 1920, voters swept the 
Democrats from power in a reaction from war and its effects. 

In 1940, Roosevelt lost ground heavily compared with 1936 despite good 
times. In 1942, the popular majority in congressional elections went to the 
Republicans, although the South gave Democrats a narrow majority in seats. 

In 1944, Roosevelt again lost ground compared with 1940. In 1946, Democrats 
were swept out of power in Congress as reaction from war and its irritations. 

In 1948, there was no war, times were good--Truman won. In 1950, war was 
on, but it looked as if it were soon to end. Democrats barely held Congress. 

Now it's 1952, with another war, maybe endless. 

If history is a guide, war in 1952 will be a minus factor for Stevenson. 
War, as an issue, takes in draft, casualties, Communism, high taxes. If war 
does hurt the party in power more than good times help, Eisenhower will win. 





Truce talks are ended. War is back on a definite war basis. 

Stalement, probably, will continue. Time, though is with Communists. 

U.S. will go on about as now. A decision will not be sought by use of 
force. Casualties will hover between 500 and 1,000 American boys a week. 

Communists will continue to build toward a future showdown. 

The earmarks all are of a war that runs on and on, for years. 





Ground fighting will not all be turned over to South Koreans. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Koreans, now, have 10 divisions in line. They'll be added to steadily. 
Chinese, however, can add divisions faster than the Koreans. 

U.S., carrying the brunt of this war, is caught. Allies balk at adding 
more to their forces. Japanese cannot be used because Japan is hated on the 
mainland. Nationalist Chinese can't be used because U.S. allies object. South 
Koreans are eager to do even more, but training and supply are problems. 

Neither Ike nor Adlai has a firm answer to problems of this war. 





Big cuts in arms spending are highly improbable with continued war. 

Armament, even now, is inadequate to defeat Chinese Communists. A _cut of 
20 billion dollars, suggested by Eisenhower, sounds like a wild shot. 

Armed forces, too, cannot be cut much with war going on. 

Draft, in that case, gradually will pinch harder. It is reaching down for 
20-year-olds now. In 1953, draft will start hitting 19-year-olds. 

This war problem is a tough one for the next President. He can pull out 
and let the Communists take over, but that isn't likely. He can try to win, 
which neither candidate proposes. He can assent to Communist terms for a truce, 
but almost everybody is agreed that terms then would be changed. 

MacArthur once had a plan, but it's out of date now. 








Business generally will be very good up to mid-1955, maybe longer. 

A business setback, of any size, is improbable so long as war goes on. 

Business trends, however, are more likely to be sidewise than sharply up- 
ward. A sharp downtrend is not now anywhere in sight. 











Production is setting new records. Incomes are rising. Retail trade is 
quite good, with record Christmas business ahead. Prices, at retail, are firm. 
Basic commodities, bid up excessively after Korea, appear back nearer to a solid 
foundation. Stability is most likely to prevail in months ahead. 

War, to go on, underwrites relatively high-level business. 








Jobs are going to remain plentiful. Job offered, in most areas, now exceed 
the number of job seekers. Unemployment is negligible. 

Labor, as a result, will continue to enjoy a sellers’ market. Pay, on that 
basis, will continue in a rising trend. Employers face competition for a 
limited supply of available labor. It's far different than before the war. 

Farmers face even more trouble finding help. Housewives can look to no 
easing in the number of available helpers for household work. Families who 
would like someone to do odd jobs, will find the picking slim. 

In a word: It's to continue to be difficult to get things done. 








Pay raises, generally, can be given to hold workers. There will be little 
restriction on Christmas bonuses where they are reasonable. 
Salaried workers will expect to catch up to latest wage increases. 











Profit trend, over all, is to be upward late in 1952, early in 1953. 
Profits, after taxes, will reflect an excess-profits tax cut next year. 
Dividend payments, over all, will be as big in 1952 as 1951. Dividends, 
probably, will be as big over all next year as this year. Many companies, 
where excess-profits tax is heavy, may be able to pay out more next year. 
Signs now point to an active nine months ahead, as a minimum. 
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... but no loss to the holder of a LEE ROAD HAZARD GUARANTY 


A jay-walking dog . . . a 6-inch curb. 
Rather than hurt the pup, you hit 
the curb . . . and, chances are, bruise 
thousands of miles out of that right 
front tire. 


Lucky dog! And if the damaged 
tire is a Lee Super DeLuxe— 
lucky driver! 


For every Lee Super DeLuxe pas- 
senger tire is protected by a double 
guaranty. Covering quality of work- 
manship and materials for life. 
Covering road hazard damage of any 
kind for a full fifteen months. Rim 


cuts, impact breaks, blowouts, 
damage from faulty brakes, wrong 
wheel alignment, underinflation— 
your Lee Guaranty includes them all. 


Only an unusual tire could rate 
this double guaranty. Only a very 
confident manufacturer could safely 
make it. 


Next time you need tires, see your 
Lee dealer. He is one of more than 
19,000 Lee dealers in the United 
States ready to equip your car with 
the tires that are good enough to . 
double guarantee. Let him show yo 
why Lee Tires give you 


Even Exlia - Exeyet Cost 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, 





@ 1952 


Whispers 


Gloves-Off Finish for Stevenson . . . Nixon Aim— 
Bigger Role . . . Atomic Information to Europe? 


Democrats wonder if ‘Joseph Stalin 
is trying to beat them by a step-up 
in the war in Korea just before voting 
time in America. A rise in casualty 
lists is regarded by politicians as po- 
_litical poison for the party in power. 


x * * 


Some of the U.S. military authori- 
ties in the Far East would like 
to use Nationalist Chinese troops in 
the Korean war to help lift some of 
the load from American boys. Mr. 
Truman still takes a thumbs-down 
attitude on that idea because some 
of this country’s Allies think that the 
Chinese Communist rulers would be 
offended. 


ok oe 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
finds that he cannot turn more direc- 
tion of the war in Korea over to the 
United Nations without giving Com- 
munist Russia a strong voice in run- 
ning that war against Communists. 


xxer 


Military men are trying to sell poli- 
ticians on the idea that the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization—NATO 
—should gradually be turned into 
a substitute for the United Nations. 
The U.N., with Russia as a member 
holding a veto power over any effec- 
tive action, is regarded as wholly 
unsuited to today’s world. 


oh i 


James C. Hagerty, on loan from New 
York’s Governor Dewey as Eisenhow- 
er’s press secretary, is not getting 
along too well with the candidate. 
“Tke” has overridden Hagerty’s state- 
ments to the press three times recent- 
ly. 
x «ek 


Top labor leaders are joining Harry 
Truman in telling Adlai Stevenson 
that he will have to get down and 
really slug, even doing some wild 
swinging, if he expects to win on No- 
vember 4. Gloves will be off in the last 
weeks of the campaign. 


The man accompanying General 
Eisenhower, referred to by newspaper- 
men as a “chiropractor,” received 
his training from a veteran chiroprac- 
tor but lacks a license because he has 
not met the formal schooling require- 
ments. He is called a “masseur” as a 
result. 


x * 


Democrats are classifying as “sure” 
the gain of two Senate seats in the 
West—those of Harry Cain in Wash- 
ington and of Zales Ecton in Mon- 
tana. 


x*rk 


Senator Robert Taft is telling his clos- 
est friends that he is entirely “without 
qualms” about Eisenhower and his at- 
titude on issues of economic policy. 
Eisenhower is being told that the 
breach in the Republican Party that 
grew out of the fight in the party’s 
Convention now is fully healed. 
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Governor Thomas Dewey, twice a 
Republican presidential candidate 
and an original Eisenhower man, is 
not personally close to the General 
or popular with him. 


xk 


Richard Nixon, Republican candi- 
date for Vice President, is not fully 
pleased. by the role he is playing in 
the campaign. The vice-presidential 
nominee would like to have more of 
a voice in campaign strategy, more 
evidence that he is on the inside. 


x *& & 


The U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
getting set to ask Congress for spe- 
cific authority to give Allied military 
commanders in Europe information 
about atomic weapons and their use. 
The idea is that forces other than 
U.S. will need to know how to use 
atomic weapons if war does come. 


xt 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, successor to 
Eisenhower as Supreme Commander 
in Europe, is back in U.S. to get in- 
struction on how to pep up Euro- 
peans to greater interest in defense. 
Officials believe that Ridgway, a sol- 
dier, should become more of a 
politician with a flair for salesman- 
ship of ideas. 


x * * 


Sir Roger Makins, new British Am- 
bassador to the United States, has 
the job of working out a closer eco- 
nomic partnership between Britain 
and this country. Sir Roger is a top- 
flight British economist who knows 
the practical field. There are signs 
that the British Government is start- 
ing to sell large holdings of American 
securities. 


x * *® 


Visitors returning from East Gert- 
many report that, the way Commu- 
nist plans for consumer goods are 
carried out, overcoats tend to reach 
stores for sale in July, bathing suits 
for sale in January. 
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“We Like the Idea 
of Credit Unions for 


9S 


Our Employees 


says MR. JOHN HOLMES, 
President, Swift & Company 


cS ae 5 


"We like the lessons of frugality and thrift 


which credit unions teach. These things 
make for happier, more efficient employees. 
The feeling of security that comes from thrift 
is a bulwark against family unhappiness. 


"The nation’s welfare is he/ped by increased 
saving, encouraged by credit unions. This 
provides a check upon the inflationary trend, 
by removing money which, if spent, would 


merely add fuel to the inflation frre. 


“Thrift, economy and character are /inked 
together. Credit unions do much to promote 
them. Thrift and better financial manage- 
ment contribute to high morale of employees 
and are fundamental to national well-being.” 


15,000 credit unions are now serving over 6,000,000 

people including employees of such companies as: 

Godchaux Sugars, Inc. * McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 

Elgin National Watch Company + Potlatch Forests, Inc. 

Cudahy Brothers Company + Hercules Powder Company, Inc. 
Jantzen Knitting Mills 


A credit union is a practical means for your employees to solve their 
own personal financial problems. It encourages thrift and provides a 
convenient source of low cost credit when needed. Where there is a 
credit union, such problems as wage garnishments and pay advances 
are practically eliminated. 

GIVE THIS TO YOUR SECRETARY 


Your employees need only your approval to organize a credit union. 
It would be operated by them and for them, independently and without 
cost to your company. Yet it can benefit your business more than any 
other employee activity. 

The credit union idea is over 100 years old. It has earned the whole- 
hearted endorsement of government, business, labor and church. Credit 
unions today have the advantage of long experience and simplified 
methods through the Credit Union National Association. Complete 
information about how you can help get a credit union started for the 
benefit of your employees and your business will be sent upon your 
request. Clip the ““memo” below as a reminder. 


CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


HAMILTON, ONTAR(O, CANADA 


UNA 





MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. © 
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@ Picked at random, this brand-new __ it will be dismantled and the condi- 
car arrives at Packard’s Proving tion of every part studied at Pack- 
Grounds. After 50,000 grueling miles ard’s Engineering Laboratories. 


Where Packard (0 


@ Three shifts of drivers race each Packard “guinea 
pig” 30,000 miles on the world’s fastest closed track, 
where the all-time record of 147 mph was set! 


Test Cars Run Up 1,078,125 Chassis-Jolting Miles A Year At 
Packard’s Multimillion-Dollar Proving Grounds! 





OU THINK that old back road is rough? 

You should see the chuckholes, sand pits, 
railroad ties and water obstacles at Packard’s 
560-acre Proving Grounds north of Detroit 
—where it takes a crew of engineers just to 
keep the roads bad! 


@ But Packard’s built-in quality is proved 
on smooth pavements, too. The 2! mile 
concrete oval at this multimillion-dollar 
“laboratory” is the world’s fastest closed 
track—so beautifully banked that you can 
take a Packard safely around the turns at 100 
without having your hands on the wheel! 


ASK THE MAN 


@ This 35% grade rivals San Francisco’s 
steepest hill. Taking it in high, a Packard 
with Ultramatic really, proves its stuff! 


@ The steep hills of San Francisco—the Bad- 
lands of South Dakota—the loose gravel and 
ruts of treacherous detours everywhere are 
duplicated here .. . in order to test and prove 
the quality of Packard design, engineering 
and construction under every conceivable 
driving condition. And the results show— 
afier 50,000 miles of the most grueling, 
abusive treatment you can imagine—that a 
Packard is by all odds the finest performing 
car and stands up the best. 


@ In fact, records show more than 53% of 
all Packards built since 1899 are still in use! 


WHO OWNS ONE 


@ 16 hours in and out of sand traps! 
Surviving such abuse proves “Built 
like a Packard” means built to last! 
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ignition system of most cars, but this 
Packard keeps coming back for more! 


*” “4 


@ Tomorrow’s car—as well as today’s—owes many 
of its advanced ideas to the men at Packard’s famed 
Engineering Laboratories and Proving Grounds. 
This glamorous Packard Pan American, although 
still in the experimental stage, won first prize at 
New York’s recent International Motor Sports 


oe 


@ Even from 5,000 feet up Packard’s 
F 560-acre Proving Grounds look plenty 
tough. That huge concrete oval is four 
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Show. Its sleek silhouette stands only 3914 inches 
high, but its mighty Packard Thunderbolt Engine 
packs the power of 185 horses. Packard, master 
motor builder since 1899, uses the same superb 
craftsmanship in building the world’s highest- 
compression eight which powers today’s Packards. 


. 


lanes wide and rises to a 35° bank at 
each end. Those 10 miles of curves re- 
quire experts to keep the roads bad! 
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YN 0 LD c Metals Company 


Gas Diesels are 
100% Texaco-Lubricated 


x 





Engines in Reynolds Metals Company Jones Mills Arkansas Aluminum 
Reduction Plant — one of the world’s largest internal combustion plants — 
include 18 Nordberg Gas Diesels, 9 of which are shown in the illustration. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


For more than nine years Texaco 
Ursa Oils have given the 18 Gas Diesels 
in this mammoth installation trouble-free, 
economical operation. These 18 giant Gas 
Diesel engines have delivered full power, 
with minimum maintenance expense— 
thanks to Texaco Ursa Oils. These fine 
lubricants... 


resist oxidation 
combat carbon and sludge formation 


keep ports open and rings free 


assure better compression and 
combustion 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. And 
here are more outstanding examples where 
Texaco is preferred. 


buses 

MV revenue airline miles 
stationary Diesel horsepower 
railroad locomotives 


in the United States are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you 
skilled engineering service plus high quality 
Texaco lubricants that can help you lift unit 
output and lower unit costs. For details call 
the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant or 
write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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WHAT'S AT STAKE 
IN THE ELECTION 


President's Power to Make or Break Men and Industries 


It's not just a casual decision U. S. voters 


will make on November 4. 


The man in the White House holds the most 
important job in the world. Powers affecting 
every individual are at stake. Either way the 


The stake in the election November 
4 affects every home and every indi- 
vidual in the land. Vast power is to be 
won by one candidate or the other. 

Power in the hands of a President is 
power greater than that of any other 
leader in the world. His power is that of 
life or death for youths in the armed 
forces, It is a power to bring war or peace, 
strength or weakness for the nation, good 
times or bad times. 

The President heads a nation of 155 
nillion people, with an industry and ag- 
fculture many times stronger than that 
any other land. 

He sets the nation’s course in dealing 
with the outside world. At home, his 
hand, directly or through agents, reaches 
into every field of activity. He can 
dominate the nation’s money system. He 
ets broad policy in relations of Govern- 
ment with industry and with labor. His 
power extends to prices, wages, salaries. 
It extends to transportation, to the na- 
tion's system of communication, to busi- 
tess and banking. He has a powerful 
Wice in determining who is taxed most 
heavily, who is let off most easily. 

The armed forces, with 53 billion dol- 
to spend in a single year, are under 
direct command of the President. 

It is no figurehead that the people 
select for leadership each four years. The 
man chosen sits in a position of stagger- 
ing responsibility. His decisions are or- 
ders to a Government that employs 2.5 
million civilians and 3.6 million in the 
armed forces. 
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election goes, things will be different after 


January 20. In the hands of the new President 


The power that lies in the Presidency 
tends to grow inexorably. History shows 
this power augmented, year after year, 
by new laws creating new powers, new 
court decisions extending the limits of 
power under old laws. Candidate after 
candidate professes a desire and intent 
to whittle the job down. Yet President 





Who's Ahead? 


———- 
5 ome 


“Ike” continues to lead in all 
regular polls for the nation. 
® Gallup, nation-wide, shows Adlai 
has gained, ‘Ike’ slipped a bit. 
© Gallup shows, in Ohio: 55 for 
“‘tke’’; 40 for Adlai; 5 undecided. 
© In Texas, Gallup shows: Adlai 50; 
“ike” 46; undecided 4. In Florida: 
“Ike” 57; Adlai 39, undecided 4. 
e Crossley for California: ‘‘Ike” 
48.7; Adlai 36.9; undecided 14.4. 
® Roper, for nation: “Ike’’ 36; Adlai 
33; undecided 31. 











will be decisions influencing war or peace, 
good times or bad, nearly everything. 
Here is a report on November's real prize. 


after President, whether Republican or 
Democratic, sees the power of the Presi- 
dency expand. 

His powers can be trimmed by Con- 
gress. Also, he might run into trouble 
with Congress and the public if he 
made a practice of going to extremes 
in exercising his authority. But his pow- 
er is tremendous, if he chooses to use it. 

The President, under his power as 
Commander in Chief, overnight can di- 
rect the armed forces to try for a deci- 
sion in the war in Korea. One word from 
the White House, and the Air Force will 
strike against targets in Manchuria. 
Another word, and the stockpile of 
atomic bombs can be drawn upon to hit 
at Communist positions in Korea or 
in China. A White House order can free 
Nationalist Chinese forces to fight in 
Korea or on the mainland of China. 
Another order can bring a blockade of 
China. 

Or, if he chooses, the President can 
end the fighting for American forces. 
He can order troops out of Korea, just 
as readily as President Truman ordered 
them in. With a telephone call, he can 
cause acceptance of the Communist 
terms for a truce. A word from the Presi- 
dent, and American troops will start 
coming home from Berlin, Western 
Germany, France, Britain, Japan. A 
President can contract or expand Ameri- 
can commitments all over the globe. 

Youths can be drafted in larger num- 
bers or smaller numbers by a simple 
White House directive. Drafted youths 
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Give or deny aid abroad 


Permit or deny pay raises 
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Draft fathers 


« Grant pardo 
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e Force strike se 
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Hunt out Communists 


* Use the FBI 
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Attack business monopolies 


Seize war industries *® 


Requisition prop 
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can be rushed to Korea to fight in big- 
ger numbers, or they can be kept out of 
Korea. Reservists can be called back to 
duty, or relieved from service, at the 
President's will. It is for the President 
to decide whether fathers should be 
drafted, and when. 

Back of all that power stands the 
mightiest Navy in the world, the most 
powerful strategic air force, a land 
force second only to Russia’s in striking 
power, and the greatest industrial ma- 
chine that the world has ever seen. 

An order from the President, and in- 
dustry goes on a war footing. A peace- 
ful gesture, and industry gears for peace. 

The power is there, if the President 
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chooses to use it, to bring good times 
or bad. The next President will take over 
a Government that spends money at a 
rate of 79 billion dollars a year—53 bil- 
lion for defense and foreign military aid, 
26 billion for other purposes. An order 
from him will bring more spending on 
tanks, less on aircraft, more on artillery 
weapons, less on ships. He can cut down 
on the number of men in service. His 
word is final on whether an H-bomb is 
made, on whether U. S. builds up its 
stockpile of A-bombs. 

A cut in spending, which the Presi- 
dent can order, and industry gets a 
severe jolt. A shift in spending, and 
one industry is helped, another hurt. 


The President runs farm prices up of 
down, as he chooses, by buying or not 
buying. 

At the merest suggestion from thé 
White House, Congress would hasten to 
cut taxes. The new President, more than 
any other one man, will decide the fate of 
the excess-profits tax, which comes up fo 
renewal or elimination next year. Co 
gress retains the taxing power, but thé 
new President will be influential in wha 
Congress does. Also, his veto power wil 
extend to taxes, as it will to other bills 

By raising or lowering taxes, Govern 
ment can make or break business. 

The President himself, without con 
sulting Congress, can raise or lowe 
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e Give or deny tax concessions e@ 


fant television licenses . Make or deny business loans 
nair lines, shipping lines 7 Grant or deny passports 
ations x Support farm prices “ Give farm subsidies 


Spend 79 billion dollars he 


4 Decide who is prosecuted 


Fill thousands of jobs 








Inge interest on savings bonds * 
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tariffs on a variety of products. In that, 
he holds the power of life or death over 
some of the industries that compete with 
low-cost foreign products. 

Whoever you are, whatever you do 
or a living, you are directly under the 
influence of the powers that have been 
lodged in the President. 

If you are a businessman, you can be 
prosecuted for charging too much for 
products covered by price controls. If 


‘you employ people in your business, the 


President’s agents can penalize you for 
paying them too much or too little. You 
can get in trouble. for working your em- 
ployes too many hours. If you are a 
housewife, you must look to the President 
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to decide whether Government will hold 
your cost of living down. 

If you are an employe, an agent of 
the President will decide whether you 
can get a pay raise or a bonus. 

Searce materials are allotted under 
the President’s direction. Those allot- 
ments can be generous to one company, 
sparing to another. A businessman could 
thus be forced to the wall. 

It is within the President’s authority 
to set up a new company in competition 
with your own, financing it with a Gov- 
ernment loan. Or he can, within limits, 
put the Government itself in business to 
compete with your company. 

His word controls Government buying 


© 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
of materials for the military stockpile. 
By buying, he can run prices up. By re- 
leasing materials from the stockpile, he 
can break the market. 

If your products are covered by price 
controls, he can determine what is a 
“reasonable” profit for your company, 
and hold you to it by fixing the ceiling 
on what you can charge customers. 

The President has a police force, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, which 
he can put on your trail if he wishes. If a 
man goes to prison for violating a federal 
law, he can be set free by a stroke of 
the President’s pen. 

Big Government reaches out every- 
where. By throwing the enormous 
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weight of his power on one side or the 
other, he can bring on a strike. Or he 
can break a strike, once it starts. He 
can force a major union to call its mem- 
bers back to work. 

Employers, trying to hold out against 
striking workers, might find themselves 
at the mercy of the White House, which 
can use its price, wage or labor powers 
to force a settlement, sometimes on 
terms dictated by the President. On 
occasions, the President has used his 
emergency powers to seize and operate 
private plants or whole industries. 

Men appointed by the President de- 
cide how much you pay for travel fare or 
to ship your products. Others grant or 
deny licenses for television and radio 
stations, grant or deny passports, de- 
termine what foods and what medicines 
can be sold. Men under the President tell 


ders, your stocks of critical materials 
may be seized. If he thinks you are 
making too much money on defense 
contracts, he can force a renegotiation, 
which might result in taking some of your 
profit away. 

If the fancy strikes him, the President 
can make you rich by turning Govern- 
ment business or favors your way. 
Get the word around that you have a 
pipe line to the White House, and you'll 
have no trouble making a living in 
Washington. 

Agencies under his direction can give 
or deny you the privilege of writing off 
the cost of a new plant, for tax purposes, 
in as short a time as five years. That 
might mean the difference between ex- 
panding and not expanding. 

The tax collectors who work for the 
President are in position to take it easy 


-Harris & Ewing 


THE QUIET WHITE HOUSE STUDY 
... the President's powers reach into every home in the land 


you what you can and can’t say in ad- 
vertising your products, can and can’t 
do in dealing with labor unions—what 
you can and can’t sell abroad. 

The vast federal machinery controlled 
by the President grants scholarships, in- 
sures or guarantees loans to businessmen 
and home buyers, fixes rents in some 
areas, sets interest rates on Government 
bonds. The President oversees the poli- 
cing of stock and commodity sales in the 
market, the enforcement of safety rules 
in the air, the payment of subsidies to 
build low-rent homes. 

If you are a farmer, you are entitled 
to federal benefit payments, but only if 
you comply with conservation practices 
prescribed by the President’s Department 
of Agriculture. 

The President has it within his power 
to requisition your property. On his or- 
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on you, or to crack down, as they see fit. 
Your profits hang on their decisions. Tax 
policy is set not only by law, but also 
by regulation. Sometimes it is set by one 
man, the agent who examines your re- 
turn. 

If you slip on your tax return, you may 
be prosecuted. A word from the Presi- 
dent or one of his top men, and you're 
probably in the clear. 

Who is to be prosecuted and who isn’t, 
whether the offense is a tax violation or 
something else, is decided by the Presi- 
dent or his Attorney General. 

The fear of being prosecuted under 
antitrust laws guides the business prac- 
tices of many firms. 

The number of presidential powers 
is so vast that it defies listing. 

In spreading Government projects and 
contracts around the country, the White 


a 


House can favor one community, shut 
another out. 

The President controls public-debt 
policy, which has much to do with the 
supply of money and the state of busi- 
ness. He appoints the Federal Reserve 
Board, which exercises broad powers 
over the supply and terms of credit. He 
also appoints the Supreme Court, which 
really “makes” the Constitution. 

By using his veto power, the President 
often is able to reverse the majority of 
Congress. He can force his will to keep 
present laws on the books, if he can 
muster just one vote more than a third 
of either house to stand with him against 
repeal. 

He guides the formation of policies 
through Government regulations, which 
have all the force of law. 

The President sits in judgment over 
agencies that operate a huge banking 
system, with 40 bureaus and offices that 
make, insure or guarantee loans. It is 
the work of a minute for him to ease or 
tighten the credit terms set by those 
agencies—for example, to lower or raise 
the required down payment on home 
loans insured or guaranteed by the 
Government. 

Under the President’s direction, the 
Government runs air lines that circle 
the globe and a great fleet of cargo and 
passenger ships. It operates a tremendous 
monopoly business in atomic energy, 
manufactures electric power, runs a big 
life insurance business, and helps to run 
the largest employment agency in the 
country. 

The President’ runs a tremendous sys- 
tem of subsidies—to farmers, shipping 
companies, veterans, colleges, aged per- 
sons, dependent children, many others. 

He is the nation’s biggest customer 
and biggest employer. He is the boss or 
Commander in Chief of one out of every 
11 persons employed on jobs of all kinds 
in the United States. 

His tax collectors take 1 out of 4 dol- J 
lars earned in this country. His paymaster 
sends out Government checks regularly 
to 24 million persons. 

At stake in the election next month, 
then, is the question of which candidate 
—Stevenson or Eisenhower—will be en- 
trusted with a grant of power to exceed 
that of any other individual on earth. 

Some of the powers to be inherited by 
the new President are temporary, to last 
for the period of the emergency. But 
the great bulk of the authority that has 
been added to the Presidency over the 
years has been built in firmly, with no 
time limit. 

The long-term trend is toward lodging 
more and more power in the White 
House. That trend may or may not 
be interrupted in the term to begin in 
1953. 
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AN KOREANS TAKE OVER THE WAR? 


Top Military Men Say No—Needs Too Vast 


There isn’t any easy way to 
‘bring the boys home” and keep 
» the fight in Korea. 

Turning the ground war over 
o Koreans, as Eisenhower sug- 
nests, looks impossible to com- 

anders on the ground. It would 
ske five years to get South Ko- 


eans ready in sufficient strength. 


TOKYO 
The idea that South Korean troops 
an take over the front lines in the Ko- 
ean war is regarded by top military 
ommanders here as a pipe dream. 
At the moment, Communist forces 
nod the initiative in fighting against 
he combined forces of South Korea, the 
Jnited States and its 15 United Nations’ 
allies. The build-up of Communist forces, 


Why U.S. 





“In Korea . 





GENERAL EISENHOWER’S PLAN 


. . What we must do, first of all, is to make certain that those 
Southern Koreans, of whom there are 20 million, can be prepared to defend 
their own front lines. There is no sense in the United Nations, with America 
bearing the brunt of the thing, being constantly compelled to man those 
front lines. That is a job for the Koreans. We do not want Asia to feel 
that the white man of the West is his enemy. If there must be a war there, 
let it be Asians against Asians, with our support on the side of freedom.” 


[From General Eisenhower's speech at Champaign, Ill., October 2.] 








continuing, is far greater than any po- 
tential build-up of South Korean forces. 

The question being raised at this time 
by U.S. commanders in the field is not 
whether South Koreans can take over 
the fighting, but whether Americans can 
wage war indefinitely without commit- 
ting larger forces, not smaller. forces. 


‘tk 





is Still in Korea 
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Truce talks, to all intents and _ pur- 
poses, are now ended. War is on again 
with no holds barred. American casual- 
ties that were running 250 a week have 
jumped to about 1,000 a week. Com- 
munists, recently, have demonstrated 
strength enough to take the offensive 
against combined forces totaling nearly 
900,000 men. Air power has not stopped 
the growth of Communist military power 
in Korea. 

A proposal by General Eisenhower 
that the fighting on land be turned over 
to South Koreans is considered highly 
unrealistic in the face of the facts. 

The cold facts, as U. S. military 
Allied 


planners see them, are these: 
combat strength now in Korea consists of 
18 fighting divisions. That’s the mini- 
mum troop strength required to hold 


+ ore South Korean Army of 400,000 is less 
oa dee. am. ON than half the required holding force. 


fs. pas THE Technicians to operate much modern U.S. 


er the present line’ against Chinese and 
h. vipment are not available in Korea. nl ag dll 

or ; GROUND: equip North Korean forces. Of those 18 divi- 

ry , All guns, tanks, ammunition needed to sions, only 10 are South Korean. Those 

ds 3 a hold in Korea must come from U.S. 10 Korean divisions, moreover, are con- 


siderably smaller and Jess well equipped 
than American divisions in Korea. They 
would have to be doubled or tripled 
ly to equal the present basic Allied com- 
: No big South Korean forces are available. bat strength. 


h, \ Officer shortage. But any big and 
te ¥ 000 rapid expansion of the present South 
~ ~~ 1,000-plane force needed to hold. Korean force runs into almost  insur- 


mountable obstacles. Man power is prac- 
tically unlimited, but 


and 
by trained officers are 


technicians 


not. American offi- 
ist cers responsible for training the Korean 
ut Army say that it would take a vear to 18 
as months to add two more divisions to the 
he No big Korean navy is available. present 10. They estimate that it would 
no take a minimum of five years to train, 
5 ‘ equip and staff with officers the 20 to 
ng Present operation requires 275 warships. 30 South Korean divisions needed to 
te take over a ground war against the 
ot Chinese and North Koreans. 
in Behind these estimates is a severe 
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shortage of young Koreans qualified to 
become officers or technicians. The Jap- 
anese, who ruled Korea until 1945, pur- 
sued a deliberate policy of excluding 
the Koreans from technical training and 
of limiting their education. Even when 
used in the Army, Koreans were always 
enlisted men under Japanese officers. 
As a result, most Korean youths are 
untrained for leadership and unused to 
dealing with machinery of any kind 
other than bicycles. 

By scraping the bottom of the barrel 
to round up all available qualified men, 
U.S. planners estimate that it might be 
possible to get the Korean officers and 
technicians to form two more divisions. 
That would take time. To form more 
than two extra divisions, school-aged 
youths will have to be trained for years 
in order to get the basic know-how to 
become officer material and to deal with 
complex modern U.S. weapons. 

The shortage of staff officers and sen- 
ior combat officers is even a more serious 
problem in expanding the South Korean 
Army. For example, the present Chief of 
Staff of that Army was a company com- 
mander in the Korean constabulary in 
1947, when he started his military ca- 
reer. In five years, he has leaped from 
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the rank of captain to that of full gen- 
eral. The four lieutenants who led the 
platoons in his constabulary company 
now are generals, commanding divisions. 
To develop the qualified staff officers 
is estimated to require at least another five 
years. At present, no Korean officer is con- 
sidered qualified to command a corps, 
made up of divisions, not to mention an 
entire army engaged in a full-scale war. 

Scarcity of weapons. Difficulties in 
getting trained leaders and trained tech- 
nicians show up even in the present 
South Korean Army, which is fighting 
well and holding 50 per cent of the 
front line. Present divisions are short on 
artillery. Most of those divisions have 
only one battalion of artillery. They have 
no tanks and are just beginning their 
training in the use of armor. The reason 
is a lack of men trained in the operation 
and maintenance of such complex weap- 
American equipment is arriving 
about as fast as the South Koreans can 
train men to use it, but the process is 
necessarily slow. 

In support functions, too, the South 
Korean Army shows itself unable to take 
over the ground war. At present, the 
U.S. Army maintains the entire sup- 
porting organization for the Korean 


ons. 


forces. That includes combat supplies | 
and quartermaster, signal, transporta- 
tion and all other services required tp 
support an army in the field, with the 
exception of providing food and some 
clothing. As long as the war continues on 4 
anything like its present scale, American | 
officers say it would be impossible for! 
the South Koreans to organize the sup- 
porting services required to maintain 
their Army in combat. 

The South Koreans, in short, have q 
modern combat Army with modem 
American equipment, but they do not! 
have the organization required to sup- 
port that Army in combat. That requires, 
among other things, thousands of tech. 
nicians and skilled military administra.’ 
tors, precisely the type of people which 
the Korean army lacks. It would take 
years to train them. 

That’s the situation on the ground 
now. Of the 20,to 30 divisions needed if 
the South Koreans were to take over the” 
front-line war, only 12 can be made 
available in the next year or two, ast 
U.S. military men see it. And there is 
no outside possibility of the Koreans’ 
being able to furnish either their own} 
support organization or their own equip-_ 
ment and supplies. : 

In air and sea power, Korean forces 
are even less able to help themselves 
Of more than 1,000 combat aircraft re 
quired for present Allied operations ing 
Korea, the South Korean Air Force op- 
erates two groups of 75 fighters each 
and one of those groups is occupied inj 
training activities. Korean fliers are prov4 
ing to be able and aggressive, but therel 
are far too few of them. It’s the sameq 
story in the Korean Navy. That fleef 
contains about 50 warships, ranging 
from small PT boats to several old 
style frigates. But it has no badly needed 
carriers, no cruisers for shore bombard 
ment, not enough ships to prevent Com 
munist coastal shipping. 

Nor do American military men seq 
any real chance of bringing in other Asi 
atic forces to augment the South Koreat 
armed force. The only readily available 
divisions to help Koreans man the fron 
lines are Chinese Nationalists now 0 
Formosa. The number of those divisions 
active or potential, is much smaller thar 
the number required. 

The opinion of military 
have the responsibility of fighting Com 
munists,-and not merely of advancing 
ideas, thus, is that the proposal for Sout 
Koreans to take over the shooiing wa 
is largely wishful thinking. The Korea 
are playing a large part in the fighting 
and may yet play a larger part, but th 
basic needs for military strength are t 
vast for that small country to handle a 
long as the Chinese Communist Arm 
stays in the war. 
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CHRYSLER AIR RAID 


A’ A resutt of their victory at Long Island in 1776, 
the British were able later to take New York 
and begin other successful campaigns along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 


All history is filled with military disasters to armies and 
peoples, which could have been prevented, had adequate 
warning been given of the impending attack. 


Today, a system of Chrysler Air Raid Sirens, remote- 
controlled by ingenious utilities circuits, can warn an 
entire city in a matter of seconds! Thanks to the unusual 
power characteristics of its mighty 180-horsepower 
industrial V-8 engine, each Chrysler Siren can send a 
shrill, vibrant warning four miles in every direction. 
No other siren available today can match such per- 
formance. Civil Defense officials in many cities have 
discovered that the tremendous power of the Chrysler 
Siren means fewer units for complete coverage. 


Each Chrysler Siren has its own self-contained power 
plant and is designed for operation by remote control or 





For Lack of 
Warning... 

Long Island 
Is Lost! 


JAMAICA PASS, LONG ISLAND, AUG. 27, 1776. 
—An enemy patrol surprised and captured five 
mounted American officers at this vital pass today. 
Had at least one of the five escaped, a warning 
might have been given. Instead, British General 
Clinton was able to complete his encircling maneu- 
ver and, with General Heister’s regiment in front 
of the Americans and his own in the rear, success- 
fully routed our main body. 
At the time of thg 





SIREN 
can warn a circular area 8 miles in diameter 


manually, should the situation require it. This means, 
too, that Chrysler Sirens can be used on moving trucks 
or boats for added safety or convenience. 

Your own comparison will prove the greater economy, 
efficiency and practical advantages of a warning system 
employing Chrysler-engineered Sirens. For specifications 
and information on what protection your community 
requires, write . . . Siren Layout Service, Marine and Industrial 
Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. 


Defense is a vital need, shared by all. Join and 
assist the Civil Defense group in your area. 


CHRYSLER 


AIR RAID SIREN 
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The biggest vote in U. S. his- 
tory may be on the way—and it 
can trip up the experts this time. 

Theory that a big vote is good 
for Democrats is not ironclad. It 
has been a vote for change in 
other elections. 

Charts of past voting trends 
show what you can and cannot 
count on if 55 million vote in 
1952. 


All signs point to a big vote on No- 
vember 4, reversing a trend that start- 
ed in 1944. People are registering to 
vote in record-breaking numbers all 
the way from New York to California. 

A big vote, normally, tends to favor 
the party in power. It is almost an axiom 
among experts that Democrats gain when 
total vote is large. As evidence mounts 
that the total vote this year will break all 
previous records, the Democrats are 
cheered as a result. Republicans at the 
same time wonder more than ever how 
the millions of added voters will cast 
their ballots. 

As a matter of fact, it is not axiomatic 
that a large vote in 1952 will assure a 
victory for Adlai Stevenson and the 
Democrats. This will be true only if vot- 
ers are satisfied with their lot. If larger 
numbers of people are registering and 
preparing to vote because they are un- 
happy about war and casualties and the 
draft and high prices plus high taxes, 
then a big vote can signal a victory for 
Dwight Eisenhower and the Republicans. 

It was 1940 when the biggest vote on 
record was cast. In that year the Demo- 
crats lost ground with the voters. People 
that year were registering a degree of 
dissatisfaction with the third-term ambi- 
tion of President Franklin Roosevelt and 
with trends that pointed toward war. 

In this year, a shift away from the 
Democrats as sharp as that occurring in 
1940, when the vote record was estab- 
lished, would put Eisenhower in the 
White House. 

The outcome on November 4 will de- 
pend upon the urge that is leading peo- 
ple in record-breaking numbers to pre- 
pare for the vote on that day. 

Trend in total vote. The relation- 
ship between fluctuations in the size of 
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Heavy Vote Could Help Adlai, but— 


Issues, Not Number Voting, Decide Winners 


the vote and the gains or losses of the 
party in power long has been emphasized 
by Louis Bean, an authority on election 
statistics. The charts that appear on page 
21 are those used by Mr. Bean to illus- 
trate the trend in total vote and the re- 
sulting effect that has flowed from that 
trend. 

You will notice from the top chart that 
there was a steady rise in total vote in 
presidential election years from 1928 to 
1940. This rise fully kept pace with the 
rise in persons of voting age. In 1928, 
the adult population was 71 million, and 
37 million or 52 per cent voted. By 1940, 
the voting population had risen to 84 
million, of whom nearly 50 million, or 
59 per cent, voted. 

Since 1940, the total vote has not kept 
pace with population growth. By 1948, 
the population of voting age had risen to 
94 million, or 10 million more than in 
1940. Yet the number of voters actually 
was 1.1 million smaller than it was eight 
years before. Only 52 per cent of the po- 
tential voters took the trouble to vote. 
There was a “lost vote” of more than 10 
million, apparently people who did not 
like either Dewey or Truman in that year. 

In 1952, with population again larger, 
a turnout as large in proportion to popu- 
lation as in 1940 would mean a vote of 
nearly 62 millions. Actually, a vote of 
around 55 millions is looked for. Here 
will be 7 million more voters than in 
1948. How those voters will cast their 
ballots is the great mystery of this elec- 
tion year. What is motivating people to 
register in record numbers? Why did vot- 
ing decline in 1944 and 1948? Is there 
significance in off-year voting totals? 

Effect on parties. At this point you 
can shift your attention to the bottom 
chart. This shows the percentage of per- 
sons voting who cast their votes for Dem- 
ocrats in presidential years back to 1928 
and in off-year elections of members of 
the House of Representatives from 1930 
through 1950. 

What you find is this: In off-vear elec- 
tions for Congress, the total vote tends 
to fall off from the vote for President two 
years earlier. The decline in total vote 
in off years is accompanied by a decline 
in percentage of the vote going to the 
party in power. Democrats lost ground 
consistently in off-year elections. The 
total vote then rose in the presidential 
years from the low of the mid-term vote, 
and with this rise usually came a rise 
in the vote for the party in power. 


The prospect now is that the 1952 
vote will be the largest on record. 


Normally, on the basis of experience | 


over recent years, the Democrats could 
expect to make gains in proportion of 
this vote when compared with 1950. In 
that year, the total vote split almost 
equally between Democrats and Repub- 
licans. If the larger vote in 1952 should 
follow the normal pattern, Adlai Steven- 
son would win. 





Yet there are other things that you | 


can notice by a study of the chart of vot- 
ing. 

There was a normal vote in 1928 and 
the party in power—then Republican- 
remained in power. In 1932, the total 
vote increased. Theory that the party in 
power gains from a bigger vote suggests 





that the Republicans should have gained 
in vote and held power. Yet Herbert 9 


Hoover was snowed under by Fratklin 
Roosevelt and the Democrats. Hard times 


that year influenced the big turnout and | 
the trend of voting. The theory was upset § 


by the business depression. 
In the 1934 election of Congress, the 
total vote declined, as you see by look- 


ing at the top chart. The decline in vote J 


was accompanied by a falling off in the | 
percentage of vote going to the Demo- 
crats, all in accordance with normal ex- | 


perience. Then, in 1936, total vote rose 9 


again and Roosevelt, in power, enjoyed 


his greatest victory. In 1938, another off- | 


year election, the total vote fell and 
Democrats lost heavily in comparison 
with 1936, getting barely 50 per cent of 
the total vote for Congressmen. 

Chailenge to theory. Then came 
1940 and a definite challenge to the 
theory that Democrats gain—as the party 
in power—from a high vote. 

In 1940, there was a record vote for 
the time, a big turnout with 59 per cent 
of those in the nation of adult age actual- 
lv casting their ballots. The Democrats 
made a gain in percentage of the vote 
compared with 1938. But, instead of 
gaining compared with 1936, the party 
in power suffered a sharp decline in 
percentage of vote cast. Roosevelt rode 
to a third term with 55 per cent of the 
votes cast, instead of the 62 per cent he 
got in 1936. 

The vote for Congress in 1942 fell 
sharply. The Democrats, in power, lost 
heavily in percentage of vote. Here the 
theory that a low vote hurts the party in 
power again worked in practice. War 
apparently was a factor that year. 
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It was 1944 when the lag started in 
total vote for President. Instead of a 
larger vote than in 1940, based upon an 
increase in adult population, the vote 
actually declined. Again the theory 
worked and Roosevelt, although winning, 
was elected to his fourth term by a re- 
duced margin. In 1946, the vote for Con- 

s increased over the low total of 
1942. The party in power, however, lost 
control of Congress that year. A larger 
yote that year reflected public dissatis- 
faction with price controls and the ad- 
justments of demobilization. The party 
in power lost ground in a time of rising 


e. 

Then came 1948. Again total vote was 
below the 1940 record. People stayed 
home in droves so that actual vote was 
10 million below what would be consid- 
ered normal. Even so, the Truman-Wal- 
lace percentage of vote was a shade 
higher than the Democratic percentage 
in 1944. A small vote did not bring 
Democratic loss. In 1950, the vote cast 
in congressional elections rose rather 
sharply compared with 1946. Democrats 
gained in comparison with the previous 
of-year election in 1946, supporting the 
theory that a gain in total vote helps the 
party in power. 

War, the big factor. Now another 
election is just ahead. Everything points 
toa record vote. 

On the basis of theory, everything else 
being equal, this spells a Stevenson vic- 
tory. Yet everything else may not be 
equal in 1952. War and its side issues 
are the great influences at work. In 1932, 
depression was the great issue, and a big 
vote resulted in annihilation of the party 
in power, not victory for it. In 1940, an 
unprecedented third term was the big 
issue, and Roosevelt lost heavily in per- 
centage of vote received, compared with 
1936. In 1944, war again was an issue, 
although the war at that time was being 
won. Roosevelt again lost quite heavily 
in percentage of vote cast, compared 
with 1940. That percentage was smaller 
than in 1940, so the theory of a small 
vote working against the party in power 
could apply. 

In 1952, the effect of war on the 
vote of the people is the great unknown. 
If people are planning to vote in record 
numbers because they feel good about 
things, then the big vote will mean vic- 
tory for Stevenson. If, however, people 
are registering and getting set to vote 

ause they are fed up with war and 
the issues related to it, then it can be an 
Eisenhower sweep. 

The effect of the size of a vote all de- 
pends upon the popular mood it reflects. 

rience suggests that a big vote is 
not an automatic assurance of Demo- 
tratic victory, as some forecasters make 
It out to be. 
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BELOW: You see how voting lagged in 1944 and 1948. A “normal” 
vote in 1952 would be 15 million above 1948. Actually, on basis of 
- estimates, it will be about 7 million larger. The theory is that this 
will help the Democrats. 
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Ss # How Democrats fare when total vote goes up or down. | 






































ABOVE: The theory is that the party in power gains in periods of rising © 
vote. Yet you see from the chart that the party in power in 1928 lost 
in a period of rising vote and again in 1940 the party in power lost. 
ground when total vote increased. A big vote in 1952, experience 
shows, will not necessarily mean Democratic gain. 
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1 FOR ‘IKE,’ 2 TOSSUP, 1 ADLAI 


Ohio Safe for Republicans; California, Illinois Doubtful 


WASHINGTON 
9 
electoral votes 


CALIFORNIA 
32 
electoral votes 





SAN FRANCISCO 

If opinion polls are right, California’s 
32 electoral votes very probably are go- 
ing to the Republicans this vear. Yet the 
political “feel” of this State, plus the 
opinion of political appraisers who have 
been right before, is that it’s close, a 
tossup. There is too much evidence of 
shifting opinion to be sure about any 
size-up of the way California will vote. 

The straws that make Republicans 
confident are these: 

Polls, almost without exception, sug- 
gest a rather strong preponderance of 
people who say that they intend to vote 
for Eisenhower. 

The 1952 primary election that 
swept Senator William F. Knowland to a 
big victory in the Democratic as well as 
the Republican Party reflected a public 
reaction against present foreign policy 
and against Korea. 

Registrations are hign at nearly 6 
million. Registered Democrats total avout 
900,000 more than registered Republi- 
cans, but the Republicans gain since 1948 
is greater than the Democratic. In 1948, 
Harry Truman carried the State by a 
scant 18,000 votes. Los Angeles County 
alone has shown a net gain of 108,000 
in Republican registration—more than 
enough to tilt the scales in a close elec- 
tion. 

Historical trends are working for 
Eisenhower. In 1936, Roosevelt carried 
the State with 67.9 per cent of the total 
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It's a horse race in California. Neither 
“Ike” nor Adlai has the State won yet. 
Ohio looks safe for the Republicans, 
with Taft going all-out for Eisenhower. 
Illinois may turn against Stevenson. 
Running for President is not the same as 
running for Governor. 
In Washington, Stevenson has the edge. 
That is how things look to two members 
of the Board of Editors of U.S. News & 
World Report after talking to all sorts of 
people in these key States. The prize is 93 
electoral votes. 


vote. By 1948, the combined Truman- 
Wallace margin had shrunk to 52.6 per 
cent of the vote. Evidence suggests 
further shrinkage. 

Republicans point to these factors and 
are confident. Other straws are blow- 
ing, however, that give Democrats con- 
fidence. 

Registrations show aboni 3.3 million 
Democrats to 2.4 million Republicans. 
Since this year’s primary election alone, 














~—Hesse in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
“VOTER, U.S.A.’ 
In many cases, he won't talk 











electoral votes 





ILLINOIS 
27 


electoral votes — 





the number of registered Democrats 1s} 
up 317,000; the number of Republicans 
up 263,000. . 

Party-organization work, lagging) 
early in the campaign, has gained life 
since President Truman visited the State 
with his attacks on Eisenhower. 

Polls, while giving an edge to Eisen-7 
hower now, were wrong in 1948. There 
are signs of vote switching that suggest? 
they might be wrong in 1952. 

Prosperity, at a high level, with peo-§ 
ple at work for good pay, is going to 
make voters think twice on November 4§ 
before they cast a Republican ballot. J 

On balance, the weight of evidence] 
seems on the side of Eisenhower. Yet@ 
California is far from a sure thing for the] 
Republicans. This State is heavily de- 
pendent for its prosperity upon gigantic 
federal projects and upon Government 
programs affecting agriculture. The sug-| 
gestion by Democrats that Republicans 
might take these things away packs a 
real political punch. 

California, this year, has only a few 
local contests to stir up the voting inter-} 
est. In the big: Demoeratic districts, con- 
gressional contests were decided in the§ 
primaries, when candidates filed in both 
parties and received both nominations. 
Senator Knowland, carrying the nomina- 
tion of both Republican and Democratic 
parties, has no contest. As a result, Eisen- 
hower and Stevenson must run in many 
sections of the State under their own 

(Continued on page 24) 
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STRAIT JACKET 


FOR A FIREBUG 





EVERYTHING IN WIRING POINTS TO ss 
a 


National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3 Plants * 7 Warehouses * 42 Sales Offices 


World's largest manufacturer of a complete line of electrical roughing-in materials 





When rural electrification came along, farmers 
found themselves with the most useful of all 
servants . . . electricity . . . but with it a 
big headache. 

The barn wire available at the time wasn’t 
good enough. Moisture in barns was—still is— 
excessive, and the insulation on the wire 
soaked it up. 

Result? The bare copper was exposed in an 
incredibly short time. Then poof! When 
wires crossed, there was trouble. Often lifetime 
savings went up in flames. 


National Electric met the situation with a 
new idea, a new wire insulated and sheathed 
with Neoprene. The firebug found itself in a 
strait jacket. Farmers breathed easier. 












REALL ALAA 


SCRER_E 


It isn’t a new experience for National 
Electric to pioneer with a revolutionary devel- 
opment. National Electric has led the elec- 
trical industry many times . . . a good company 
to know. 








No other business communication 
acks the punch of a Telegram! 
se the Yellow Blank to give 
authority, urgency and impact to all 
your important business messages. 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER: 


WESTERN ~ 
UNION 

















WE COULD MOVE TWICE OUR PRESENT 
VOLUME OF YOUR RUBITONE LINE IF 
WE HAD EFFECTIVE POINT OF SALE 
DISPLAYS - KINDLY WIRE WHETHER YOU 
HAVE ANY NEW MATERIAL AVAILABLE. 








WE LOOK TO YOU AND EVERY OTHER 
DISTRICT MANAGER TO HELP US CASH 
IN ON WINTER PROMOTION PROGRAM, 
IMPROVED PRODUCT AND ATTRACTIVE 
DEALER FRANCHISE. PLEASE SEND IN 
YOUR SALES ESTIMATE FOR NEXT 
MONTH BY WIRE. 








WESTERN UNION 
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steam, pulling out the vote in a direct 


fight between themselves. 


The fury of the campaigning that now 
is going on in the State—by Eisenhower 


| and Stevenson themselves, by President 


Truman, and by other big wheels of both 
parties—shows how much value is placed 
on California’s 32 electoral votes. Past 


| elections have turned on the late returns 





from California, and this could be an- 
other such year. 


CLEVELAND 

In “Taftland,” as Ohio often is called, 

a definite trend to General Eisenhower 

is apparent. “Ike,” the nationally known 

war hero, seems to be gaining strength, 

while Governor Stevenson remains little 
known to many voters. 

Only a small gain over the 1948 vot- 

ing is needed to give the Republican 
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candidate the 25 electoral votes of this 
pivotal State. President Truman carried 
Ohio four years ago by 7,000 votes, but 
political analysts this year think Eisen- 
hower is running far more strongly than 
did Governor Thomas E. Dewey. “Ike” 
is demonstrating a vote-getting pull that 
many think is more than enough to re- 
verse the small deficit of 1948. 

Polls support this conclusion. A Cleve- 
land newspaper found “Ike” running 5 
to 8 per cent ahead of the Dewey vote of 
1948 in the city and nearly 10 per cent 
ahead in the suburbs. A Gallup poll gives 
Eisenhower 55 per cent and Stevenson 
40, with 5 per cent undecided. It is 
thought significant that most of the 
Gallup polling was done before General 
Eisenhower had his harmony meeting 
with Senator Robert A. Taft. 

The Ohio State Republican organiza- 
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tion, with close ties to Senator Taft, jg 
strong and unified. Most of the bitter. 
ness among Taft people over Eisep. 
hower’s nomination has disappeared, 
The Senator is campaigning for the Gep. 
eral with as much vigor as though he 
were campaigning for himself. He tells 
associates that any qualms he had about 
Eisenhower and his views have been 
eliminated by personal conferences and 
by Eisenhower's campaign speeches, 

There remain some die-hard Taftites 
who refuse to be reconciled. The Ohio 
organization also is finding big cam- 
paign contributions hard to get. A pro- 
fessional fund-raising firm is soliciting 
$25 and $50 contributions with all the 
techniques usually applied to a Commu- 
nity Chest campaign. 

The Democrats are somewhat dis- 
couraged and divided in organization, 


Se 


* 
—United Press 


EYES ON CALIFORNIA: REPUBLICANS NIXON, WARREN, EISENHOWER 
... the State’s electoral votes could be decisive this year 


but are far from giving up. Their first 
objective is a commanding lead in Cuya- 
hoga County—Cleveland and_ suburbs. 
The area is heavily industrialized, the 
workers predominately pro-Democratic. 
Mr. Truman carried the county by 43, 
000 votes in 1948, although his State- 
wide margin was only 7,000. 

The large Negro group, 10 per cent of 
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Cleveland’s population, remains a solid | 
I 


Democratic asset. It is expected to go 


heavily for Governor Stevenson. But the 
principal hope of Stevenson supporters | 


is the Governor himself. He is coming 
into the State in late October, and Dem- 
ocratic leaders hope he may capture the 
attention of lukewarm Republicans and 
of the big bloc of independent voters. 

Sharing interest with the presiden- 
tial campaign is a contest for a seat in 

(Continued on page 26) 
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ie Pre-fabricated Buildings 


> 


industrial Fabrics 






Reinforced Paper 


f 







Truck and Trailer Bodies 


Electrical Applications 
Reinforced Plastics 


| An expanding parade of products 
benefits from LO-F tiber: Glass 


Libbey-Owens-Ford’s 50 years of glass making experience 
assures many industries of top-quality Fiber-Glass 


HANCES are your product can join the pa- 
rade of others now receiving benefits from 
L-O-F Fiber-Glass. 

Lightweight Fiber-Glass blankets are effec- 
tive insulation barriers against sound, heat and 
cold. Fiber-Glass yarns are woven into indus- 
trial fabrics or served over electrical wire and 
cable. Various forms of Fiber-Glass are used 
as reinforcements for stronger paper and 
plastics. 


L:O-F Fiber-Glass will not mildew or rot. It 
has low moisture absorption and is fire-resist- 
ant. In addition, Libbey-Owens: Ford’s 50 years’ 
experience in serving industries is your guaran- 
tee of a quality product... and reliable service. 

Why not find out how L-O-F Fiber-Glass 
can help improve your product? Contact the 
nearest L-O-F office (offices located in 26 major 
cities), or Libbey:-Owens: Ford, Dept. F-G 1102, 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 





LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
FIBER-GLASS DIVISION 





















































MOTOR FREIGHT 


a partner in keeping 


AMERICA STRONG 
“WHEELS of PROGRESS” 


New color motion picture 
available for group showings 





Cubs, schools, civic groups 
will find this dramatic film an 
interesting. and informative 
portrayal of the development 
and importance of motor freight 
transportation. 


Please write to P-I-E, General Office, 
Dept.USN, for full information 


Shippers agnoo - ith P.-E! 
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* Kansas City * Topeka * Wichita 


Reno * Ely 


Chicago * St. Lovis 
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Ogden * Elko * Pocatello 


ke City * San Francisco * Los Angeles 


Sacramento Oakiand Son Jose Stockton 


Sales Offices: Washington * 
GENERAL OFFICES: 299 ADELINE STREET 
OAKLAND 20, CALIFORNIA 
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the Senate. Senator John W. Bricker, 
a loyal Taft man, is seeking re-election, 
opposed by Michael V. DiSalle, the for- 
mer Federal Price Administrator. 

The consensus is that Bricker is not in 
serious trouble, but DiSalle is making 
him work harder than he usually has 
to in a campaign. DiSalle is expected to 
run well in Cleveland and in his home 
town, Toledo, but Bricker is a power- 
ful vote getter among farmers and city 
conservatives. 

A governorship contest has Senator 
Taft’s brother, Charles P. Taft, pitted 
against the popular three-term Gov- 
ernor Frank J. Lausche. Lausche, the 
Democrat, is considered by some to be 
more conservative than Taft, the Re- 
publican. Businessmen are not unhappy 
about the way the Governor has run the 
State, and are uncertain what innova- 
tions Taft might produce. 

For the State as a whole, students of 
Ohio politics detect a trend back to Re- 
publicanism. From the Civil War to 
1932, Ohio was dependably Republican, 
but the Democrats carried it in 1912, 
1916, 1932, 1936 and 1940. The State 
swung back to the Republicans in 1944, 
deserted them by a narrow margin in 
1948, and then gave Robert Taft a 
smashing victory in his race for re-elec- 
tion to the Senate in 1950. 

Now the farmers who were disturbed 
four years ago are counted in the Repub- 
lican ranks. And the polls indicate in- 
creased Republican strength in Cuya- 
hoga County. Under the circumstances, 
the Republicans regard the outcome as 
a foregone conclusion. The Democrats 
concede nothing, except that they have 
a lot of work to do if they are to keep 
Ohio out of the Republican columns. 


CHICAGO 


A political puzzle is unfolding in 
Illinois. Adlai E. Stevenson, running for 
Governor in 1948, carried the State by 
a whopping 572,000 votes. This year, 
running for President, Governor Steven- 
son may find it hard to hang on to his 
State at all. 

If the election were held now, po- 
litical observers agree, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower would pocket Illinois and 
its 27 electoral votes. There is in some 
quarters, however, a feeling that the 
General has reached the peak, that the 
Governor will come up sharply in the last 
few weeks of the campaign. 

The swing from a 572,000 plurality 
to the present close race and possible 
loss means reversing a great many votes. 
Illinois experts explain the situation by 
saying that the 1948 vote was not so 
much pro-Stevenson as it was against 
the then Republican Governor, Dwight 
H. Green, who was seeking a third term. 

The 1948 gubernatorial election, these 


ee 


experts say, was a gigantic protest against 
scandals that had been revealed in the 
Green administration. Thousands of nor. 
mally Republican votes, those of farm. 
ers, businessmen, Chicago suburbanites, 5! 
members of the LaSalle Street financial | 
community went to Stevenson. To this | 
total was added the huge vote always | 
turned out by the Democratic organiza. § 
tion in Chicago, Cook County. 

But voting for a Governor and for a 
President, it develops, are two very dif. 
ferent things. The pro-Stevenson or anti- | 
Green Republicans for the most part 
have returned to their Republican allegi- 
ance. The Republican organization has q 
been intensely at work for wecks, espe- |) 
cially down-State. 

Spot polls show that “Ike” is running 
strongly there, which would be normal. 
He is, moreover, running far more 
strongly than did Thomas E. Dewey in 
1948, when the anti-Green surge helped 
give the State to President Truman by a 
narrow 33,600 votes. 

General Eisenhower has toured sec- © 
tions of Illinois. In Chicago, he spoke be- 
fore a meeting of Republican precinct 
captains, and leaders think he pepped |) 
them up for a hard drive. Senator Taft 
has addressed ward committeemen and fj 
businessmen, pleading that everything J 
possible be done to help elect the Gen- fj 
eral. The post-Convention wounds of § 
Taft supporters seem well healed. ' 

But General Eisenhower's main § 
strength lies down-State. Some predict 7 
he will carry that area in big numbers, 9 
perhaps by as much as 200,000 votes. As 7 
an offset, there, remains to -Governor | 
Stevenson, of his 1948 total, the big) 
Democratic vote in Chicago. To get that) 
out, he must rely on the party machine | 
in Cook County. And impartial observers |] 
think that the machine is wearing out. 

The machine’s leaders seem dispirited. J 
They say it is too early to make any} 
predictions. They growl that there is nog 
contact between the local workers and 
the national ticket. They hope that Gov- 
ernor Stevenson or President Truman} 
will come to Chicago to arouse the pre-§ 
cinct workers—especially Mr. Truman.j 
Perhaps significantly, photographs of 
numerous local politicians and a colored 
portrait of Mr. Truman hang ir the 
waiting room at county headquarters. 
There is no picture of Mr. Stevenson. 

The Democratic organization has not 
yet gone to work. As usual it is staking 
everything on a whirlwind drive in the 
last three weeks of the campaign. By 
that time its canvass—an effort to list] 
every voter and how he will vote-is 
completed, and leaders can tell where 
they stand and what must be done. 

Within Cook County, the Democrats 
have another problem—Chicago’s sub; 

(Continued on page 28) 
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...With Creative Chemistry 
Your Partner in Progress ! 


Today there are surface coatings for every purpose, product and 
process ... specialized finishes for both commercial and 

domestic applications ...all with colors true and brilliant as 

a laboratory spectrum. But, many of these might never have existed were it not for 
| RCI, pioneer in synthetic resins and prime producer of chemical colors. In the paint 
not industry, as in the many other industries it serves, Reichhold has a long record of 
xing contributions ... new ideas, new opportunities for the manufacturer — 
developed through creative chemistry. 
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urbs, which are heavily Republican. 
These have grown. Their registration is 
up. It is uncertain, however, whether 
this means city Democrats moving out 
to dilute Republican strength there, or a 
net Republican addition. 

To win the State by 33,600 in 1948, 
President Truman had to carry Cook 
County by 201,000. In 1944, President 
Roosevelt swept the county by 350,000 
but took the State by only 140,000. Re- 
publicans hope there may be a trend in 
these figures. To these statistics they 
add the victory of Republican Senator 
Everett Dirksen in 1950. He won by 
294,000 votes, running well in the sub- 
urbs and some sections of the city. 

There obviously are many undecided 
votes in Illinois (Gallup poll: 48.5 per 
cent “Ike,” 43 per cent Stevenson, 8.5 
per cent undecided). Much may de- 
pend on the late campaign drive in Chi- 
cago. Whoever wins, it is expected to be 
close in Governor Stevenson’s own State, 
and General Eisenhower is given an ex- 
cellent chance to add Illinois to his list. 


SEATTLE 

With the election still three weeks 
away, a visitor gets this impression of the 
voting line-up in Washington: 

Adlai Stevenson is favored to take 
the State’s 9 electoral votes. If there 
is a ground swell for Dwight Eisen- 
hower, it has not yet come to the 
surface. 

Democrat Henry M. Jackson 
stands a good chance of capturing a 
Senate seat from Republican Harry 
P. Cain. 

Republican Governor Arthur B. 
Langlie has the edge ‘in his race for 
re-election. 

Xepublicans are reasonably sure 
to elect 4 Representatives, perhaps 
6. There are 7 seats at stake. 

The seventh seat, a Representa- 
tive from the State at large, is likely 
to go to the Democrats. 

It is a picture that confuses an out- 
sider, and one that leads to the conclu- 
sion that anything can happen before it 
is over. But political analysts in the State 
see nothing unusual about it. “Washing- 
ton,” they say, “is a crazy State that way.” 

Washington has given its electoral 
votes to every Democratic presidential 
candidate from 1932 on, and Republi- 
can leaders privately concede that they 
have ap uphill fight to carry the State for 
Eisenhower and to re-elect Senator Cain. 
The Democrats have an edge in registra- 
tions and in historical attachment that 
is hard to overcome. 

The independent vote, in the end, 
will be the deciding factor. It is a large 
vote that swings from one party to the 
other. The State normally runs about 35 
per cent Democratic voters and 30 per 





es 


cent Republican. The remaining 35 per 
cent do not regard themselves as bound | 
to either party. 

Registration is not yet complete, but 
it is estimated that the presidential vote | 
will be around a million this year. The | 
vote in 1948 was 894,172, with Truman | 
getting 53.2 per cent, Dewey 43.2 per 
cent and Henry Wallace 3.6 per cent, : 

If primary voting means anything, 
Democrats clearly seem to have an edge 
as the election approaches. Eleven per. | 
sons voted in the Democratic primaries § 
this year for every saven who voted jin § 
the Republican primaries. : 

Democrats appear to be favored, too, § 
by a large influx of new voters since the 
1948 election. Most of them are workers, 
drawn into the State by industrial ex. 
pansion, and Republican leaders are 9 
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—Messner in the Rochester (N.Y.) Times Union 


‘BUMPER CROP’ 
It cheers both parties 





afraid most of them are Democrats. 
Unions are strong, and union leaders are 


counting on most members to support they 
Stevenson-Sparkman ticket. Many rank- 
and-file union members are refusing to) 
follow their leaders’ advice, however, but 
nobody knows how widespread the swing 
of workers to Eisenhower may be. 

Politically, Washington is divided into 
two States—the cattle and farming regions 
east of the mountains and the industrial 
areas to the west. The farming regions 
are traditionally Republican, but im 
dustrial workers in the Seattle and Ta- 
coma area have held the State in the 
Democratic column in the last five presij 
dential elections. 

Eisenhower drew big crowds on his 
recent trip through the State, and Re 
publicans think he is making votes. But 
they agree that they still have the Stat¢ 
to win. 
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Steel: 90,000 Ibs, Rubber: 1,800 Ibs. 


A single blast from a 105 mm. howitzer can 
reduce a pillbox to smoldering silence! This tre- 
mendous firepower is awesome...only a mount 
of great strength can withstand its recoil. 
American Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany’s vast manufacturing facilities guide the 
production of these mounts from initial stage 


AMERICAN MACHINE 


Copper: 2,000 Ibs. 


Bronze: 100 Ibs. Specialized Personnel: 5 


to the time they’re ready for action. 

AMF is pleased to make its contribution to 
Army Ordnance. Along with thousands of 
other companies we are utilizing industrial 
skill and speed to insure America’s military 
readiness. 


Above figures are given with due regard to security. 


& FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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AMF does it better—automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Radar antennae and drive units « automatic 
loaders for Army and Navy weapons « elevating and azimuth mechanisms « cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts « mobile ovens « electronic 
training devices * naval ordnance « rolled and welded steel products « shell components « silver-zinc batteries * special military projects. 
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With Candidates: A Size-Up 


‘Ike’ Camp Elated, Stevenson Plugs Quietly On 


Here is the way the campaign 
looks from close up: 

Traveling with Eisenhower: 
Feeling of victory. Big, enthusi- 
astic crowds stir Republican opti- 
mism. 

Traveling with Stevenson: It's 
a one-man show without staging. 
Emphasis is on holding the Dem- 
ocratic vote in line. 

Traveling with Truman: He’s 
the “hatchet man” against ‘Ike,’ 
with mixed results. 


TRAVELING WITH 
EISENHOWER 

The mood of Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er and those around him on this cam- 
paign is one of growing confidence— 
even overconfidence. 

Big crowds, enthusiastic listeners, 
the friendly expressions that scouts find 
after the train pulls out, all are creating 
a feeling aboard the Eisenhower Special 
that this may really be a Republican 


year. 
Polls everywhere indicate an Eisen- 
hower trend at this stage. The latest 


State-wide poll in California, for example, 


IKE ‘WHISTLE STOPS’ TO MEET THE PEOPLE 
How significant are the huge crowds? 


turns up 52.5 for Ike; 26.1 for Adlai 
Stevenson and 20.7 undecided. 

The feeling of approaching victory is 
strengthened by some of the newspaper- 
men joining the Eisenhower train after a 
tour with Stevenson. Most of these writers 
have a personal preference for the Demo- 
cratic candidate. Yet, almost uniformly, 
they report that the edge with the public 
apparently favors Eisenhower now. 

These men report it is difficult to find 
evidence of real sentiment building up 
for the Democrats. Some of them say the 
Democratic nominee and his organization 
do not work smoothly together. In some 
of the big cities, stories are told of Demo- 
cratic organization men who are saying, 
in effect, “We just can't sell Stevenson 
here. He’s not our kind of guy.” 

The net result is heady stuff for the Ei- 
senhower organization. In fact, the feel- 
ing of optimism may be _ premature. 
There is a feeling aboard the train that 
the Republicans may be getting sold by 
their own propaganda and the efficiency 
of their own efforts. After all, nothing is 
being spared to whip up an “I like Ike” 
atmosphere. An advance squad moves 
ahead of the train to drum up crowds, 
pass out placards, set up rousing recep- 
tions for the General. Also, it is tradition 
that a candidate hears mostly favorable 
reports about his own campaign. 

Sour notes. Along the route of the 
Eisenhower tours, some sour notes have 






developed that may turn out to be more 
important than they now seem. 

Negroes, obviously, are more solidly 
Democratic than ever. Few of them are 
turning out in the crowds that come to 
see and hear Eisenhower. The Negro 
vote can be highly important in the big 
cities. 








Old hands aboard the train noticed, | 


also, that the Eisenhower crowds were 
smaller in Wisconsin than in other places. 
They are wondering whether that means 
Americans of German ancestry are not 
enthusiastic about a general who con- 
quered Germany and saw it split up by 
the troops under his command. 
Workingmen are not so evident in the 
crowds, either. The Eisenhower scouts 
would feel better if they could see more 
overall-clad listeners in the city audi- 


ences. Crowds of noisy teen-agers often J 


are on hand, but the experts aren't sure 


whether it means anything beyond vote- § 


less curiosity. 

Farmers friendly. Against these 
question marks is the Eisenhower recep- 
tion through the farm States. It is warm 
and friendly. Many farmers are grum- 
bling. They blame their troubles on 


Washington—which sounds good to the 


Eisenhower men. 
Generally, reporters who linger to 


listen in the Eisenhower crowds sense § 
a.mood for change, disgust at “the mess § 
in Washington,” anger at the Korean | 





-United Press photos 


ADLAI‘S AIRPORT CROWDS ARE SMALLER 
Do the stay-at-homes listen? 
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war. Along with these is the obviously 
genuine enthusiasm of the people who 
line the Eisenhower route. 

What the crowds signify at this point 
in the campaign is not altogether clear. 
But they are arousing a feeling of opti- 
mism and confidence among members of 
the Eisenhower team. 


TRAVELING WITH 
STEVENSON 

If Adlai Stevenson wins the Presidency 
on November 4, his victory will reflect 
the underlying strength of the Demo- 
crats and not the result of whipped-up 
campaign enthusiasm. 

The whole Democratic campaign is 
geared to the conclusion that the Demo- 
crats start with a solid majority. Pro- 
Stevenson crowds are not being drummed 
up by an advance team of crowd or- 
ganizers supplying people with banners, 
confetti and such equipment. There defi- 
initely is nothing synthetic in the Steven- 
son tours. 
| Reception varies. And it shows in 
the result, The Stevenson crowds are 
smaller than Eisenhower's, for the most 
part. His listeners often are quietly at- 
tentive, although the reception varies, 
city by city. Lately the response has be- 
come more enthusiastic. 

Stevenson, himself, is avoiding 
speeches that might whip up an emo- 
tional appeal. As his aides say, his strat- 
egy is to appeal to reason, not emotion. A 
Minneapolis salesman expressed it this 
way: 

“People turn out to see Ike, but they 
come to hear Stevenson.” 

What they think, after they hear him, 
is proving difficult to assess. His audi- 
ences, in large part, have been unrespon- 
sive. For every person who lets loose a 
whoop in a Stevenson rally, there are 
hundreds who listen thoughtfully, ap- 
plaud politely, and go on their way 
without dropping any hint of what they 
think of the whole affair. 

Nevertheless, a few impressions are be- 
coming clear for men who have been on 
tour with the Stevenson campaign. 

Farmers appear to like him—but they 
like “Ike” better at this stage. Great num- 
bers of them refuse to tell anyone how 
they'll vote, however. 

Workers turn out. Industrial work- 
ers seem satisfied with what he says. Like 
many of his listeners, they are not par- 
ticularly demonstrative, but they have 
tuned out for his meetings when they 
Were off duty. Many, who were not, left 
their machines and flocked to factory 
Windows to greet him as he passed in 
New England. 

Negroes, very generally, seem set to 
back Stevenson. Quite a number are 
out working for him. Prosperity, rather 

(Continued on page 32) 
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When you Go Pullman, you're in 
the “driver’s seat’? right from the 
start. You travel on schedules timed 


When you take to the toad— 
ke it eacy! 





to your convenience. You leave from 
a centrally located railroad station 
that’s easy to get to. 





Instead of pounding down busy 
highways, you stretch out in a big, 
comfortable Pullman bed. You rest 





You step off your Pullman into a 
waiting car, arranged for with your 
local Railroad Ticket Agent. And, 
though you haven’t touched the wheel, 


your head on a soft Pullman pillow. 
And before you know it, you're in 
your own special part of dreamland. 


—— 


you’ve already driven a smart bar- 
gain. Pullman-safe comfort has 
brought you, and a private automo- 
bile is yours to use while you're there. 


Ask the man who sells railroad tickets in your 
town, about going Pullman and renting a new car at 
your destination. You'll find rates surprisingly low. 


COPYRIGHT, 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO Go Pu LLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
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America can be proud of its Rubber 
industry! 

This $41% billion industry contin- 
ues its progress year after year. 
Refinements and improvements in 
rubber processing are being made 
constantly. And now, with the adop- 
tion of the latest advances in elec- 
tronics and pelletizing machinery by 
rubber manufacturers, many new and 
advanced products are under devel- 
opment. 


This important industry supplied 
1,235,000 tons of new rubber products 
to consumers in 1951. It turned out 
79 million passenger, truck and bus 
tires last year . . . and is continuing 
to meet the nation’s ever-growing 
military and civilian needs for rubber. 


The rubber industry is one of the 
many major manufacturing groups 
served by Peoples First. Whether 
your banking problems are regional 
or national, Peoples First National 
offers you an 89-year background of 
diversified financial experience. 
Peoples First welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to serve you with complete 
facilities for your every banking need. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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than the civil-rights issue, seems to at- 
tract most of them. A Negro machinist 
in Indiana whose weekly pay ranges 
between $137 and $210, with overtime, 
remarked, “What do I care about a mess 
in Washington Eisenhower talks about 
when I can make that kind of money.” 

Starting to roll? Among the Steven- 
son travelers there is a feeling in recent 
days that his campaign has started to 
roll. With his crowds appearing a bit 
more enthusiastic, there is more evi- 
dence of advance organization. 

The candidate himself, however, is 
doing little visibly to bring about the 
change. When he gets a crowd at an air- 
port, he doesn’t play up to it. There is no 
clearing of areas to spotlight his entry, 
no pause to focus attention upon himself. 
Instead, he steps matter-of-factly out of 
his plane, usually with no more recog- 
nition of the crowd than a brief wave. 

The result, apparently, is that there is 
nothing to encourage his listeners to work 
up enthusiasm and send them scurrying 
off to convert their neighbors to the Stev- 
enson cause. 


TRAVELING WITH 
TRUMAN 

President Truman’s “whistle stopping” 
is aimed at cutting down General Eisen- 
hower’s stature. He is the “hatchet man” 
of the campaign to depict the General as 
the helpless captive of the Republican 
Old Guard, as one who has forgotten his 
former beliefs and principles. 

In this aim, the President is getting 
mixed results. At Denver, he got a warm 
reception from a crowd of 11,000 that 
roared approval of all his digs at Eisen- 
hower. But, in Colorado Springs, his 
criticisms drew only silence. Usually, the 
President scores highest when he speaks 
at prearranged indoor meetings. There 
the audience is packed with Democratic 
workers and regular Democratic voters. 
At “whistle stops” he gets only mild ap- 
proval at best. 

Crowd puller. For the most part, 
however, Mr. Truman is drawing the 
same large and friendly crowds that he 
attracted in 1948. He drew one of the 
largest crowds—30,000—that ever as- 
sembled in downtown Cleveland. And he 
definitely is injecting enthusiasm into 
local Democratic organizations. There 
seems to be little doubt that the party 
is benefiting from the trip. 

Crowds appear to welcome and ap- 
plaud Truman as a man, a fighter, and as 
President. He gets his warmest reactions 
from such quips as: “This prosperity of 
ours is driving Republicans crazy.” 

Truman also gets his listeners into a 
friendly mood by showing his interest in 
local affairs. At Salt Lake City he told 
about his grandfather’s pack train being 
saved by Brigham Young; at Salida, 


—— 


Colo., he mentioned a relative who had 
a silver mine there. He never fails to 
mention such federal blessings to locali- 
ties as a veterans’ hospital, a power dam 
an irrigation project or Government-built 
industrial plants. 

Where Truman falters is in his at. 
tempts to “sell” the Stevenson-Sparkman 
ticket rather than himself. He puts in a 
specific plug for the candidates in each 
speech, but has received a warm te- 
sponse on few occasions. Mr. Truman 
quite evidently is better on attack than 
in defense. 

The question before Democrats js 
whether Truman's attacks can swing 
enough votes from Republicans by Elec- 
tion Day. There is no doubt. about the 
impact of his hard-hitting thrusts at the 
opposition, but there are doubts about 
whether these thrusts will be accepted 


—United Press 
OLD CAMPAIGNER 
He took on a hero 


by voters without too much questioning 
of the President’s broad and sweeping 
denunciations. 

Hard-working staff. There is no 
feeling of optimism aboard the Presi- 
dent’s train. It is all hard work and strict 
attention to business. The President's staff 
works early and late digging up data 
for his dozens of “whistle stops.” His easy 
references to local conditions, local poli- 
tics and local people are the result of ex- 
haustive research by the Truman staff. 

Some observers believe that Mr. Tru- 
man and his traveling companions are 
rather reconciled to a Republican victory 
in this election. But the President ap- 
pears to be equally convinced that peo | 
ple will soon become disillusioned with 
Republicans. He is not letting the people 
forget the popular things that Demo- 
cratic Administrations have done. 
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Thirst knows no season 
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Textiles... and The National City Bank of New York 


Wonderful things are happening in the textile industry 
today. After four thousand years of handling only the 
natural fibers—cotton, flax, wool and silk—textile men 
are now also spinning and weaving miraculous man- 
made fibers produced to order in the laboratory. 

The use of these fibers has skyrocketed almost ten- 
fold in the last twenty years — from 159 million pounds 
of,rayon in 1931 to an estimated 1,365 million pounds 
of man-made fibers in 1951. Rayon and other cellulose 
fibers are still the biggest item, but nylon, orlon, 
dacron, vicara, dynel, acrilan, saran and many others 
are beginning to pile up tonnage. 

Millions of dollars were poured into the development 
of these and other fibers. Nylon and orlon together, for 
example, cost more than $50 million to develop. To 
process the new fibers, to fill the still-growing demand 
fornatural-fiber textiles, and to makeever-finer products, 
the textile industry itself has spent more than $2144 


billion since 1946 on mill expansion and modernization. 

An industry dealing in such sums needs banking ser- 
vice of equal scope. That’s why so many companies in 
the textile field come to The National City Bank of 
New York. Here they get the benefit of 140 years of 
experience, assets of nearly $6 billion, and a world-wide 
banking organization. 

National City has 67 Branches in Greater New York, 
and correspondent banks in every state. It has 56 
Branches overseas, and correspondent banks in every 
important city of the world. The Bank’s services are 
available to large or small businesses, and to indi- 
viduals for their banking needs. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 
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U.S. EMBASSY IN MOSCOW-WHY? 


Officials Say It Helps, Despite Restrictions 


) U.S. is keeping its lines open 
» Moscow—puny as they are. 
isn't changed by Russia’s 
of Ambassador Kennan. 
_As it is, Stalin has the best of 
His agents in U. S. can do about 
is they please short of starting a 
evolution. 
| By contrast, Americans in Mos- 
ow lead a lonely, guarded life. 
it U. S. idea is that’s better than 
iothing. 
} Joseph Stalin’s Government inform- 


id this country the other day that it 
ants no more of George F. Kennan 


inside Russia, Mr. Kennan is the U. S. 


mbassador to the Soviet Union. 

‘Question thus posed: Why keep an 
rican Ambassador in Moscow? Why 
ot give the Soviet diplomats here their 
ing papers, bring home the U.S. 





THE U. S. AMBASSADOR 
TO MOSCOW ... 


CANNOT travel 25 miles out 
of the Moscow region without 
special Soviet permission. 


CANNOT, by law, speak to 
most Russians. 


CANNOT deal with any Rus- 
sian save a few employes of 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry. 





THE SOVIET AMBASSADOR’ 
TO WASHINGTON ... 


CANNOT travel 25 miles out 
of Washington or New York 
without U. S. official permis- 
sion. 


Mee wee SS 
“SOVIET AMBASSADOR... 


CAN speak to any American 





Bwbassy staff and call it a day? U.S. 
Senator William F. Knowland (Rep.), of 
ilifornia, proposed just that. 

President Truman and Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, however, turned 
down the proposal. It is known that 
Dwight D. Eisenhower supports their 
decision. There is to be no break in re- 
lations with the Soviet unless Moscow 
takes the initiative. Contact, even 
though unfriendly, is to be maintained. 

What remains, however, is the ques- 
tion whether the Soviet diplomats do not 
get much more out of Washington than 
U.S. diplomats get out of their stay in 
Moscow. Kennan himself, visiting Ber- 
lin, compared his isolation in Moscow to 
his internment by the Nazis in Germany 
during World War I. 

“If the Nazis had permitted us to walk 
along the streets without the right to con- 
verse with any kind of German,” he 
said, “that would have been exactly the 
situation in which we must live today in 
Moscow.” 

The two ambassadors, Kennan for 
the U.S. and Georgi N. Zarubin for the 
Soviet Union, have found a great differ- 
ence in their ability to work in the two 
capitals, Moscow and Washington. 

Kennan, by his own account, was 
walled off from normal sources of infor- 
mation by a police state, a dictatorship 
in which freedom, U.S.-style, is un- 


citizen about anything with- 


CANNOT obtain Soviet official out resivictions of lew. 


publications save through the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry. 


¥ 


CAN order any document, map 
or other material available to 
U.S. citizens, either directly or 
through his American friends. 


CANNOT act as host to more 
than a few Soviet officials. 


BUT, THE 
U.S. AMBASSDOR .. . 


CAN visit, lunch or dine with 
anyone in the Washington or 
New York area. 

CAN read the censored press, 
look at store windows and 
shelves, observe the people in 
Moscow, go to museums, art 
galleries, theaters. 


CAN associate freely with 
fellow diplomats, including 
those of Russian-satellite coun- 
tries who can travel anywhere 
inside the U. S. 

CAN go to parties given by 
other diplomats, most of whom 
are similarly restricted. He can 
observe Soviet leaders at offi- 
cial functions. 


CAN read a free press, hear 
debates and talk in a country 
in which there is complete free- 
dom of speech. 


CAN be on hand to deliver 
and receive notes. 


CAN be on hand to deliver 
and receive notes. 
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known. The Soviet Government has made 
it a crime, punishable by death, for most 
of its citizens to have any contacts with 
foreigners, friendly or otherwise. 

Zarubin, on the other hand, operates in 
a free country. He can talk to anyone and 
has free access to a free press and vast 
quantities of information which, in his 
own country, is considered “top secret.” 

The contrast, shown in the chart on 
page 35, is the more evident in the ac- 
counts of how diplomats live and work 
in Moscow and in Washington. 

The U. S. Ambassador to Moscow 
has a magnificent view of the Kremlin 
from the seven-story U.S. Embassy 
building. His window overlooks a 30- 
foot rose-red brick wall surrounding the 
citadel where Joseph Stalin and other 
Soviet leaders live and work. But the 
Russians have ordered the U.S. Embassy 
to move. 

Travel, for all foreigners in the Soviet 
Union, has been heavily restricted since 
May, 1941. Last January, 80 per cent of 
Soviet territory was placed out of bounds 
for foreigners, and hard-to-get permits 
were required for diplomats who sought 
to go more than 25 miles from Moscow. 
Whole sections of the city itself are 
closed to foreigners. 

Even the cities of Kiev and Minsk, 
the capitals of Belorussia and the 
Ukraine, are out of bounds for foreign- 
ers. This means that officials of the 
United Nations cannot go to the capitals 
of two U.N. member countries without 
first getting Moscow's permission. 

Soviet law threatens death to Rus- 
sians who even speak to foreigners. 
American diplomats who nod to Rus- 
sians they have known when they meet 
on Moscow streets can expect their ac- 
quaintances to walk away with no sign 
of recognition. Only a few Soviet citizens 
can maintain contact, stiff and formal, 
with foreigners. 

In addition, the U.S. Ambassador to 
Moscow has the doubtful “special privi- 
lege” of having four Russian secret po- 
licemen “protect” him whenever he goes 
anywhere outside his residence or Em- 
bassy offices. They are with him as he 
goes window-shopping; they are near by 
when he goes picnicking with his family. 
Their presence does not encourage Rus- 
sians to speak to the Ambassador. 

These official guards, visible to all, 
are, of course, assisted by less obvious 
Soviet secret police. All Americans in 
Moscow, down to the lowliest Embassy 
employes, have their “shadows” wherever 
they go. 

Some 100 Russians and a couple of 
Chinese are employed by the U.S. in 
Moscow as minor clerks, gardeners, port- 
ers, servants and the like. All must be 
registered and approved by Burobin, the 
branch of the Soviet Foreign Ministry 
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that deals with the needs of diplomats 
in Moscow. All such employes are as- 
sumed by the Americans to be making 
regular reports on their employers. 

In this atmosphere Kennan worked 
from early May to late September when 
he went to Western Europe, where he 
was when the Soviet Government de- 
manded his recall. Kennan reads Rus- 
sian easily and speaks it fluently. He is 
a lifelong student of Russian affairs and 
is considered the architect of the U.S. 
policy of “containment” of the Soviet 
Union. 

As he left the U.S. for Moscow, 
Kennan said he hoped to win Soviet 
leaders to “more normal relations” with 
the U.S. Instead, while he was in Mos- 
cow, the Soviet Government launched 











pony in the Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
‘GETTING TOO CROWDED?’ 
Ahead: a cooling-off period 


its “hate America” campaign. Kennan 
described the isolation as “icy cold.” 

The Soviet Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, however, has a job that is only as 
cold as his own Government makes it. 

Travel for Soviet diplomats in the 
U.S. was not restricted at all until last 
March. Now, as a form of reprisal for 
Soviet restrictions, Zarubin and _ other 
Soviet officials and press correspondents 
are not permitted to travel more than 25 
miles outside Washington and New York 
without obtaining special permits from 
the State Department. 

This restriction, however, does not 
apply to the diplomats of Communist 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. Since these 
two satellite countries permit U. S. diplo- 
mats to travel, their diplomats in turn 
are allowed to go all over the United 
States—and satellite diplomats are fre- 
quent visitors to the Soviet Embassy. 

Employes of the Soviet Embassy 


proper are all Soviet citizens from the 
Ambassador down to the handy man 
and the charwoman. A few U.S. citizens 
are employed by other Soviet offices jin 
Washington and New York, but not in 
the central Embassy offices. 

When Zarubin walks Washington's 
streets or drives about the city, he has 
no official guard. He is free to talk to any 
American he meets anywhere. He and 
his staff can and do have lunch or dinner 
with American friends and acquaint. 
ances in or out of the Embassy, when- 
ever and wherever they choose. 

By their own choice, and probably by 
Moscow’s orders, the Soviet diplomats 
stay close to their embassies and apart- 
ments. All are kept busy gathering and 
forwarding to Moscow the vast quantity 
of information available in a free so- 
ciety. By mail, in person and _ through 
American employes of their dependent 
offices, the Soviet diplomats acquire 
virtually every technical, political and 
official document made available to the 
U.S. public and send it to Moscow. 

To sum up, in Washington, Soviet 
diplomats enjoy all the advantages of 
a free country while, in Moscow, U.S. 
diplomats live in the cold isolation built 
around them by a police state. 

In balance, however, U.S. experts 
on the Soviet Union, Kennan included, 
do not favor a complete break in diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet. 

For the U.S., trained observers in 
Moscow, despite their isolation, can see 
many things that the Soviet cannot hide 
for all its precautions. Goods in Mos- 
cow’s stores tell stories of Soviet produc- 
tion. The dress and demeanor of Mos- 
cow’s people, seen on the streets, in sub- 
ways, at the theater, tell stories too. For- 
eign diplomats, isolated as a body, are in- 
clined to work as a body, exchanging 
nuggets of information. 

For Soviet Russia, the flood of infor- 
mation freely available in U.S. can 
easily be obtained whether Russian diplo- 
mats remain in Washington or not. But 
Russia, like U.S., probably will find it pref- 
erable to keep diplomatic channels open. 

A complete break in U. S.-Soviet 
relations, thus, is not likely. There is a 
precedent. Communist Bulgaria's de- 
mand for the recall of the U.S. minister 
to Sofia two years ago led the U.S. to 
sever all relations with Bulgaria. But the 
world-wide results to be expected from 
any U.S.-Soviet break are such as to 
lead both to move cautiously. 

A cooling-off period, with Kennan 
still holding the title of Ambassador to 
Moscow while he makes no effort to 
return; with Russian Embassy staff re- 
maining in Washington and U. S. staff in 
Moscow, is probable. Aim on both sides: 
to keep the channels open for better re- 
lations, remote as they now appear. 
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What a typewriter! 


Royal announces an amazing new 

“Magic” Tabulator! Sensational new 
Carriage Control! Extra“Personalized” Key. 
17 time-saving features! 

All not found on any other typewriter! 


Secretaries and executives alike are “Oh-hing,” 
“Ah-hing,” and buying the greatest new typewriter of 
all time, the new Royal Standard. 

The new Royal Standard has alegion of newand exclu- 
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No gadgets here! But helpful, time-saving conven- 
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Standard. Ask your local Royal representative today. 
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**Magic” Tabulator, a new, exclu- 
sive feature which allows the sec- 
retary to operate tab with either 
finger or palm without moving her 
hands from the guide-key positions. 


Be RE 
Carriage Control, a new, exclu- 

9 sive feature which lets the secre- 
tary suit the carriage tension to 
her needs. Just a turn of the knob 
does it! No need to call in a ser- 
viceman! 


New Time-saver Top, a Royal 
4 exclusive. Press button .. . inside 
controls all instantly accessible. 
key, a 43rd key, comes at no extra “Touch Control” within easy reach. 
cost. Readily adaptable to special Easy-to-get-at spools for ribbon 


Extra “Personalized” Key, a 
Royal exclusive. This extra “bonus” 


needs of individual businesses. changing. 
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NEW ALLIED NAVY: HOW GOOD IS IT? 


Progress Rapid, but Much Work Still Remains 


Billions of dollars and much U. S. effort are 
going into a land defense for Western Europe. 
But what of Europe’s sea defense? 

War in Europe, if it comes, wil! be lost if 
enemy submarines cut vital life lines across 
the Atlantic. Air strikes cannot be made from 
Europe if land bases are knocked out. 


To get the real story on the new eight- 
nation fleet, a member of the Board of Editors 
of U.S. News & World Report participated in 
its first big training maneuver, ‘‘Exercise Main- 
brace,” held in the North Sea. Following the 
exercise, he interviewed its commander, U. S. 
Admiral Lynde D. McCormick—the Supreme 


















Q Is it true, Admiral McCormick, that 
you are organizing and training the 
world’s first international navy? 

A Yes. However, it is something more 
than that. Although the great majority 
of my forces are naval, my command is 
really a geographic one. I have the Atlan- 
tic area; General Ridgway has the Euro- 
pean area. There are, in his command 
and in the English Channel command, 
some NATO naval forces which are not 
assigned to me for that reason. 

Q But, in general, General Ridgway 
commands the NATO land forces and 
you are organizing the NATO sea 
forces? 

A Yes, broadly speaking that is cor- 
rect, although he does have some small 
sea areas and I have some small land 
areas; we both have some forces from 
all three services. 


NATO’s answer is a new international sea 
command, the first of its kind ever tried. 


follows: 


Q Are you and General Ridgway on 
an equal footing in the NATO organi- 
zation? 

A That is correct. 

Q What would you say is the basic 
job of your new international ocean 
command? 

A The basic job, if war should come, 
would be to control the Atlantic area so 
that NATO forces could use it and 
enemy forces could not. 

Q In addition to that, over how wide 
an area could the striking power of your 
new NATO fleet be applied, including 
air power from the carriers? 

A As you well know, carrier task 
forces have great mobility and can range 
pretty much where the water is deep 
enough to permit their movements. The 
range of carrier aircraft is constantly on 
the increase, varying, of course, accord- 


Allied Commander Atlantic. The 


interview 


ing to type. The range of attack planes 
is now considered to be about 1,000 
miles. You can see that will cover a 
pretty large area. 

Q Does that mean that planes from 
your carriers could cover most of Eastern 
Europe? 

A Yes. 

Q Could they reach Russia? 

A Yes, a glance at the map shows that 
Russia is within range. 

Q Does the NATO Atlantic fleet now 
carry any secret weapons or secret tech- 
nical equipment? 

A I don’t think’I had better comment 
on that. 

Q Is the fleet prepared to use any 
atomic weapons? 

A The U.S. contribution to the fleet 
has been trained in the use of atomic 
weapons and is capable of using them. 































Admiral Lynde D. McCormick, commander of NATO’s 
new international fleet, actually has three jobs. He is, 
for NATO, the Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic. 
In addition, he is in ‘operational’? command of the West- 
ern Atlantic for that NATO fleet. At the same time, 
he is Commander in Chief of the U. S. Atlantic Fleet. 
The 57-year-old Admiral is well equipped to wear all 
three hats. Since graduating second in his class from 
the U. S. Naval Academy in 1915, he has commanded 
almost every type of American warship, including two 
submarines. Admiral McCormick was a planning officer 
in the Pacific during most of World War II, and com- 
manded a large task group in the battle of Okinawa. 
Since then, he has been Deputy Commander in Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet, commander of battleships and cruisers 
of the Atlantic Fleet, and Vice Chief of Naval Operations. 
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Q Just what nations are contributing 
to your NATO command? 

A They are Canada, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Iceland, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, Of course, Ice- 
land has no military forces and Belgium 
a very new and small Navy. I am ex- 
pecting the other nations to be able to 
make contributions later. 

Q Will each NATO country ultimate- 
ly earmark a certain number of ships to 
the international fleet then? 

A Most of them, yes. I think it might 
interest you to know, incidentally, that 
Luxembourg, Greece, Italy and Tur- 
key are on what I would call my “board 
of directors” and contribute to my 
headquarters financially, but are not 
directly involved in the Atlantic com- 
mand. 

Q What do you need most at this 
stage? 

AI feel that we have considerable 
to do in almost every element of readi- 
ness. First of all, increases in the forces 
available are needed, particularly anti- 
submarine—air and surface craft, and 
more aircraft carriers. Then there must 
be further standardization, NATO-wise, 
and some of our operating and com- 
munication practices must be worked 
out further. Finally, there must be all 
of the major and minor “Mainbraces” 
[tactical exercises] that can be staged. 

Q In case of war in Europe, the 
big job of getting combat supplies from 
the U.S. across the Atlantic would be 
up to your international fleet, wouldn't 
it? 

A Yes. 

Q Then, without your international 
navy, the air, land and sea forces in 
Western Europe could not fight very 
long, could they? 

AI think my best answer to that is 
that, as long as these supplies are vital, 
the task of the commander who is pro- 
tecting them en route is also vital to the 
success of the forces in Europe. 

Q Are you facing any new problems 
in setting up an international sea com- 
mand, as opposed to a_ one-country 
navy? 

A Yes, it is easy to picture that there 
ae many complications to be solved and 
much pioneering to be done. I might 
add that we have not found anything 
insurmountable and I think that things 
we falling into place in a most gratify- 
ing way. 

Q How do you find the navy men of 
different nationalities in your forces get- 
ting along personally? 

A I am very proud of the fact that I 
know of no difficulty in these relation- 
ships, and, as near as I can see, every- 
oe is determined to meet the situation 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Oronite chemicals are silent partners in making these and many 


other products better. 


In the textile industry, detergents and wetting agents mass- 
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ing, desizing, carbonizing, ble@p~hing, dyeing, stripping. Oronite’s 
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When you buy a truck today you take for 
granted such modern improvements as the 
self-starter. But don’t take too much for 
granted! Make sure the trucks you buy are 
equipped with modern, cost-cutting 
Timken-Detroit Hypoid gearing! No other 
heavy-duty axle gearing gives you so much 
day-to-day ruggedness and dependability 
with so little maintenance cost. 


Designed, engineered and produced for 
heavy-duty motor vehicles by Timken- 
Detroit, Hypoid gearing has been proved by 
billions of miles of trouble-free, on-the-job 
operation. Moreover, this modern axle gear- 
ing steps up performance—provides plenty 
of strength and power both on the highway 
and off. 


The next time you buy trucks look for, and 
insist on, the mark of a modern truck— 
Hypoid gearing! It’s available on all trucks 
with Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes. 
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Wis. ¢ Utica, N. Y.¢ Ashtabula, Kenton 
and Newark, Ohio © New Castle, Pa. 
Your standard of living depends on 
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with mutual as and much 
good feeling. I would like to amplify 
that by saying that, through the nature 
of my command, I have officers other 
than navy officers on my staff, and the 
same comment applies to them. 

Q How are you going about the job 
of getting ships from various navies to 
use common methods of operation? 

A That is a matter of standardization, 
In general, this is a responsibility of the 
NATO Standing Group, which has es. 
tablished machinery to effect standardi- 
zation where it is necessary. I am 
watching the situation and making rec. 
ommendations where I think they will be 
of assistance in this great task. 

Q Has any sort of code for uniform 
methods of operating been drawn up? 

A Yes. In Exercise Mainbrace we 
used the standardizations which had 
been worked out. Included in this are 
tactical manuals and a great many stand- 
ard methods worked out in the field of 
communications. As I said previously, 
there is still considerable perfecting to 
be done. 

Q Is the difference in languages turn- 
ing out to be a major problem? 

A It is a problem, but there again it 
has not been insurmountable. In most of 
the voice communications, the nations 
have been willing to adopt English. 

Q On your staff, are you using Eng- 
lish as the international language then? 

A Largely. Because of the nature of 
NATO, I am in some respects making my 
headquarters bilingual—that is, using 
English and French. But all of the na- 
tions involved are able to supply Eng- 
lish-speaking officers, and I at present 
have representatives from eight nations 
on. my staff. 

Q How about the difference in types 
of equipment in the international fleet 
—is that a big problem? 

A Not so much so. Present thinking 
is that each nation would largely supply 
its own forces, but we do have such 
things as equipment to take fuel from 
tankers from another nation, and, wher- 
ever standardization of equipment can 
be effected, I trust it will be done. 

Q How many joint training exercises 
have you had so far? 

A Mainbrace, just completed, is the 
only large one. We carried out smaller 
ones during the passage back and forth 
from Mainbrace. 

Q Will future training of the inter- 
national fleet all be along the same 
lines? 

A No, we will undoubtedly have a 
good many variations. Many of the future 
exercises will stress the protection of 
the lines of communication. In general, 
we are trying to drill on all the things 
which we feel would be required of us 
in time of war. 
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Q What do you think the Mainbrace 

exercise showed as to the real danger to 
your fleet from enemy submarines? 
" A I realize there was much publicity 
on the first days of Mainbrace, when two 
submarines at the entrance to the Clyde 
caimed to have sunk four carriers. I 
am in no sense discounting the great 
threat the submarine constitutes. How- 
ever, 1 think we must be realistic in try- 
ing to evaluate any such situation from 
an exercise like Mainbrace. We must re- 
member that, in general, forces were 
atificially brought together in order that 
every type could get as much training 
as possible. 

| do not think that the threat to car- 
riers by submarines is any greater than it 
was in the last war. Submarines are mak- 





—United Press 


NATO ‘FLOATING BASE’ 
Object: control of the Atlantic 


ing advances, but so are antisubmarine 
measures. 

I think that we will have losses 
fom submarines, but if we provide 
enough antisubmarine ships and aircraft 
[believe that, with our advances in tech- 
nique, we can keep the antisubmarine 
threat under control. 

Q It took the SHAPE organization 
about a year to get set up. How long 
will it be before your Allied Command 
Atlantic is ready, organization-wise? 

A We are reasonably ready now. I 
might add, of course, that it is not neces- 
sary for my headquarters to be as large 
as SHAPE. 

Q Just how important is it to the 
Western world to get its allied sea com- 
mand trained, organized and ready to 
use as a combined fleet? 

A It is vitally important. The West 
cannot fight a war successfully until this 
is done. 
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Outlook: More Food 
And Lower Prices 


Your grocery money may Beef is going to come closer to the ; 








‘ ° reach of the average pocketbook. Before 
stretch a little further soon. This long a big supply of corn-fed animals 


is a year of abundance on the _ will be flowing from farm to market. In 
| Coes this year the average person is going to 
, : get 67 pounds of beef against less than 

Beef will be plentiful, more SO 63 pounds last year. Chances are the 


| than other meats. So will poultry, housewife will be asked to pay a bit less 

















. , for roasts, steaks, hamburger and cheaper § 
most vegetables, fruits and dairy cuts of beef. An even naa beef nals 
products. is expected in the year ahead. 

Result is expected to hold prices Pork isn’t to be quite so abundant, 

2 Farmers have fewer hogs to market than 7 
down for shoppers. It can bring year ago. Even so, there will be plenty 
lower prices for some family of hams, bacon and chops at prices no 7 

higher than a year ago and often 9 


staples. 








somewhat lower. There will be about 69 

: pounds of pork per person, against nearly 

The crops now are in. The markets 79 jy 195]. a 

Great...b are filling with another bountiful har- Lamb chops again will be rather 

should the vest—the biggest on record in total scarce and expensive, but the price is | 

you see new rooms volume. not quite so high as a year ago. ih 
th People, as a result, are assured of an Other foods that people with a h’gh 

at e HERMAN abundance of food for another year. standard of living demand also are to be 

ps With ample supplies of most things to _ plentiful. 

in Chicago eat, prices probably will drop some- Turkeys are in such large supply that & 

what. Housewives will find that their the Government is buying birds to sup- g 

1,500 NEW ROOMS... food allowances will stretch a little fur- port the market. The Thanksgiving tu [ 


ther than a year ago. There is a chance key this year is likely to cost less than 


smartly restyled... that potatoes will become scarce before last year. Output of turkeys is expected 










i 

brilliantly designed... another harvest comes around but, ex- to decline in months ahead, but there ; 

1,500 reasons why cept for potatoes and a few nonessential — will be no shortage. : 

you should think items, the emphasis is on abundance. Chickens are to become more plenti- 9 

SHERMAN articular, i be more ful and lower priced. Farmers are plan- 

f th Meat, in particular, is to P 
ale when plentiful and a bit lower in price. (Continued on page 44) 


you think of Chicago. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER COMPANIES 


Aetna Portland Cement Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Alabama Division, Ideal Cement Co., Mobile 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 
Arizona Portland Cement Co., Rillito, Ariz. 
Arkansas Division, Ideal Cement Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., Youngstown 
British Columbia Cement Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 
California Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Conoda Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Colorado Division, Ideal Cement Co., Denver 
Consolidated Cement Corp., Chicago 
Kansas Division, Fredonia 
Michigan Division, Jackson 
Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., Coplay, Pa. 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga 
Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
Dragon Cement Co., Inc., New York 
The Diamond Portland Cement Co., Middle Branch, Ohio 
federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buffalo 
General Portland Cement Co., Chicago 
Florida Division, Tampa 
Signal Mountain Division, Chattanooga 
Trinity Division, Dallas 
The Glens Falls Portland Cement Co. Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Green Bag Cement Division, Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
Gulf Division, Ideal Cement Co., Houston 
Hawkeye-Marquette Cement Co., Des Moines 
Hercules Cement Corp., Philadelphia 
Hermitage Portland Cement Co., Nashville 
Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit 
Keystone Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Louisville 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 
lone Star Cement Corp., New York 
Longhorn Portland Cement Co., Son Antonio 
lovisiana Division, Ideal Cement Co., New Orleans 
lovisville Cement Co., Louisville 
Manitowoc Portland Cement Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., Chicogo 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland 
The Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis 
The Monarch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kan. 
Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Los Angeles 
National Cement Co., Birmingham 
National Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Nazareth Cement Co., Nozoreth, Pa. 
Nebraska Division, Ideal Cement Co., Omaha 
North American Cement Corp., New York 
Northwestern Portland Cement Co., Seottle 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., 
Mason City, lowa 
Oklahoma Division, Ideal Cement Co., Oklahoma City 
The Olympic Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Seattle 
Peerless Cement Corp., Detroi! 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corp., New York 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Cement Division, 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Riverside Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Son Antonio Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Spokane Portland Cement Co., Spokone 
The Standard Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore 
Standard Portland Cement Division, Diamond 
Alkali Co., Cleveland 
St. Mary's Cement Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Superior Cement Division, New York Coal Sales Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc., Seattle 
Three Forks Division, Ideal Cement Co., Butte, Mont, 
Union Portland Division, Ideal Cement Co., Salt Lake City 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., New York 
Valiey Forge Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 








Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 








Smooth-riding roads from this? 


Though the photo above may look like a medieval torture machine, 
it actually is a modern sheepsfoot roller used to build low-cost soil- 
cement pavement for light-traffic roads, streets and airports. 


Like sheep’s feet on a muddy lane, feet on the sheepsfoot roller 
sink into the ground and pack it from the bot*sm it goes int- 
action after measured quantities of portland cemcut and vc - 
been mixed with roadway soil or the pulverized granular m 
a worn-out pavement. It compacts this mixture, which hardens in. 2 


a durable base and is finished with a bituminous surface treatment. 


The Portland Cement Association, working with other organiza- 
tions, developed scientific control methods that assure the depend- 
able performance of soil-cement paving. The first scientifically con- 
trolled soil-cement pavement was built in South Carolina in 1935. 
Today there are more than 4500 miles of such roads and streets 
throughout America. These durable, all-weather pavements keep 
thousands of farm and urban families out of the mud. 


Soil-cement is just one of many contributions to better working 
and living conditions in which the Portland Cement Association 
has played a major role for over 35 years. All PCA’s research 
and development activities, as well as its field engineering service 
and its educational efforts, are made possible by the voluntary 


financial support of its 69 member companies listed at the left. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 


More 


Past-Dues? 


Cc? 


Past-dues lead to 
insolvencies. Credit losses 
represent capital...and 
its earning power... 
GONE FOREVER. 


REQUENTLY, it’s just a short step from slow pay to 

insolvency. But the businessman who has protected 
his accounts receivable with American Credit Insurance 
knows that this part of his capital is as safe as “money in 
the bank.” Last year, American Credit Insurance pro- 
tected sales of over 5 billion dollars. 





Send for NEW book, «credit 


| Insurance and Your Company.” Find 
CREDIT INSURANCE out why so many executives, bankers 
srrsserersessersssesseie"d | and accountants consider American 
Credit Insurance an essential part of 
sound business management. Call the 
American Credit office in your city or 
write American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York, Dept. 44, First 
National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


AND YOUR COMPANY 


protect your capital 
. « . invest in security AMERICAN 


Crepit INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


American “= 
Credit Insurance 


guarantees payment of 
accounts receivable 
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ning to raise and market more broilers 
than this year. Chicken prices, in fact 
have declined in recent years, in contrast 
to prices of other foods. 

Altogether, people are expected to 
average a little more than the 35 pounds 
of poultry meat apiece they got this year, 

Eggs are costing more than they did 
a few months ago, but egg prices always 
rise in the autumn months. Next spring 
prices will be lower, but perhaps not so 
low as in the spring of 1952. The eg 
supply is expected to drop a little, allow- 
ing from 390 to 400 eggs for each in- 
dividual, compared with the 406 eggs 
per person this year. 

Milk is expected to be consumed in 
about the same volume as last year, 
and prices may inch upward a bit. Dairy 
farmers are not keeping pace with the 
growing population in producing milk, 
and output currently is at the lowest 
level since 1940. An increase is expected 
in the output of ice cream. 

Butter is losing popularity as an Amer- 
ican family staple, but there will be all 
that people want. Next year about 8 
pounds of butter per person will be 
eaten, which is less than half the 1935-39 
average. Butter prices have been rising 
lately. 

Margarine is a growing competitor 
of butter. People now average 7.7 pounds 
of margarine each a year and are ex- 
pected to keep eating the butter substi- 
tute at that rate. The raw materials for 
margarine—vegetable oils and cottonseed 
oil—are a bit less plentiful than last 
year but the supply will be ample. 
Margarine prices are expected to hold 
steady. , 

Vegetables and fruits, except for 
potatoes, will be in adequate supply. The 
potato crop is larger than last year, but 
below average, and a shortage may de- 
velop later this winter. The rice crop, on 
the other hand, is a record. 

There are more frozen vegetables in 
storage than at any other time and an- 
other large pack is expected next year. 
The canned vegetable pack is smallerthis 
year, but that’s because there is a smaller 
demand from housewives. The supply 
of dried peas and dried beans also is 
down, with the prospect that prices for 
these items will go a bit higher. 

The fruit crop also is smaller but an 
adequate supply of canned and frozen 
fruits is assured. Canners packed as many 
apricots as last year, but put up fewer 
peaches and pears. Prices will not 
change much at retail. The California 
and Florida crops of oranges, grapefruit 
and lemons are large. 

Altogether, the supply of food that 
now is going to market is to be large 
enough both to satisfy the appetites of 
American families and to hold food 
budgets down. 
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The Twin Cities . . . industrial, commercial center of the fertile upper midwest 
farm area... the funnel through which America’s cereal grains pour. 


Fairbanks-Morse Products and Services are an important part of this 
enormous “horn of plenty” that helps feed, clothe and comfort the world. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 


DIESEL ENGINES AND LOCOMOTIVES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY « PUMPS - SCALES 
RAIL CARS * HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT - FARM MACHINERY » MAGNETOS 





( Advertisement ) 


"IN THE FACE OF WORLD TENSION, America is again 
- working against time to build up its Air Power. It is not 
for us to say how much Air Power this country should 


have—that is for your military 


leaders to recommend ‘ 


and Congress to decide. We do, however, feel a respon- 


sibility to help you understand 
modern aircraf! 


the vast complexity of 


t manufacture and operation so that you 
may realize why the job at hand takes so long and costs 


... and why America’s security demands a 


long-range Air Power program in peace as well as war. 


GRUMMAN GUARDIAN OF NAVY HUNTER-KILLER TEAM ATTACKS SNORKELING SUBMARINE WITH “HOMING” TORPEDO AS RADOME-EQUIPPED PARTNER STANDS BY. 


YOUR NAVY IS TACKLING A LONG, HARD JOB— 


BUILDING AN AIR DEFENSE AGAINST SUBMARINES 


Early in World War II, allied shipping— 
our lifeline to troops abroad—was virtu- 
ally atthe mercy of Axis submarines. During 
1942, in the Atlantic alone, 219 ships were 
sunk. Yet two short years later this num- 
ber had dropped to twenty! The Navy won 
this battle two ways: detection methods 
were radically improved and aircraft were 
teamed up with increased numbers of 
surface vessels. 

Today, America faces an even greater 
potential menace, for a whole new breed 
of submarines has now come into being. 
Bigger, twice as fast, and equipped with 
“snorkel” breathing devices, they can 
operate for weeks without surfacing, thus 
avoiding one trap which doomed their 
predecessors. 


Not only are modern submarines more 
difficult to detect, but their role has in- 
creased enormously. Today’s submarines 
are capable of launching atomic missiles 
destructive enough to severely damage a 
city. 

Building a defense team against such 
elusive targets is a long, hard job. First it 
means endless research to develop super- 
sensitive detection gear—radar able to 
pin-point a submarine’s snorkel; magnetic 
devices which locate metallic objects under 
water; and sonobuoys which “‘listen” for 
underseas noise. 

Then to employ this complex equip- 
ment anywhere in the world, and to 
destroy submarines after they are located, 
the Navy and the aircraft industry have 


had to develop a variety of highly special- 
I ; ghly s} 
ized aircraft, including huge, long-range 
patrol planes, new types of blimps, heli- 
copters, and hunter-killer teams of both 
land and carrier-based aircraft. 
Add to all this the need to train flight 


crews .. . detection gear technicians . . . 
ground crews and other highly skilled men, 
and you can see what a vast and compli- 
cated job the Navy is tackling in just this 
one phase of Air Power. 

To succeed, the Navy must have public 
understanding of the time needed to ex- 
pand Air Power... and a recognition of 
the hard fact that Air Power must be con- 
sistently maintained in peace if it is to be 
relied upon to help prevent—or meet— 
the terrible emergency of war. 








BLIMPS are vital to the Navy’s air-sea anti-submarine team. They TRAINING pilots and crews (above, anti-submarine crew at work) is 
can remain airborne a week without refueling, fly at slow speeds for complicated by the large variety of aircraft used, intricate detection 
spotting and directing air and sea attacks, and have ample space for —_ gear which must be operated and maintained, and precise tactical team- 
crew's quarters, depth charges and electronic gear. They can cross _ work required for operating with air and sea units. Training has been 
oceans ,with convoys by refueling from carriers and tankers. But stepped up, but expert pilots take over a year to train, plus months to 
many more of the latest types would be needed in case of all-out war. 


season. Radar and sonar technicians need a year of special training. 
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SUB-HUNTING from long-range, land-based patrol planes (above, Lockheed P2V) or from SURFACED SUBMARINE appears as a tiny 
big flying boats, calls for covering vast distances and searching in any kind of weather. Such 


aircraft, equif 


“blip” on a patrol plane’s radar screen (in 
pped with more than two tons of electronic gear, can detect a surfaced submarine 


photo above, spot shown at top). Only a skilled 
over a 20-mile radius, or the tip of a submarine’s snorkel many miles away. Sufficient arma- radar operator, after a long period of training, 
ment is carried aboard plane to completely destroy a submarine once it has been tracked down. 


MODERN aircraft need quantities of complex equipment 
which take years to design and to 


, 3—more years to put 
into full production. To give you an ic 


ea of the great scope 
of the job, the 8-bladed Hamilton Standard propeller (above), 
being Sovclanall for gas turbine engines, is only now emerging 
from the experimental stage after more than 5 years of work. 


can correctly interpret the many images seen. 


EVERY YEAR design and production of aircraft like the Navy’s Grumman 
hunter-killer planes (above) grow more complex, time-consuming. What's 
more, rapid strides in almost every field of weapons make it urgent that devel- 
opment of aircraft for the future go hand in hand with accelerated production 
of current types. Only a sound Air Power Policy—elimination of “‘stop-and-go” 
planning—can assure America of the air strength to meet all emergencies. 





UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION .- EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers, Chance Vought airplanes and Sikorsky helicopters 
for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 

















==with ADMIRAL FERRERI 


Italy's Chief of Naval Operations 


IF WAR COMES TO MEDITERRANEAN- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: In the kind of war that will be 
fought if World War III comes, must the Medi- 
terranean be crossed off as useless to the Western 
Allies? 

Or is it a sea that can be held, and that is vital 
to the West for both defense and offense? 

What are the roles of submarines, of carriers 
and of land-based planes in such a conflict? 

To discuss these and related questions, the edi- 
tors of U. S. News & World Report invited to their 
conference room Admiral Emilio Ferreri, head of 
the Italian Navy, on a visit to U.S. 








ree 


EMILIO FERRERI was a midshipman in the Italian 
Navy when Italy entered World War I, and was 
Vice Admiral when Italy became a co-belligerent 
of the Allies in World War II. 

The U.S. decorated him with the Legion of 
Merit for his services to the Allied cause as chief 
of the Italian underground movement in German- 
occupied territory and later as Italian command- 
er of cruisers. 

Now a four-star Admiral, he is Italy’s No. 1 
naval officer as Chief of Naval Operations. Ad- 
miral Ferreri was born in Rome 57 years ago. 








Q Do you think, Admiral, that the naval strategy 
in the Mediterranean is more important now than it 
was during World War II? 

A I think the importance of the Mediterranean is 
always the same, because this internal sea is the only 
one that touches three continents and joins two 
oceans. This is why in all the history of war the Medi- 
terranean has always been a vital traffic area. I should 
say that in the present situation this sea has even more 
influence than in the past, as it is also for the Western 
powers the quickest way to the Middle East, which, as 
you all know perfectly well, is a very important 
area. Italy is at the center of the Mediterranean 
and I think her function is a fundamental one be- 
cause she is the key of the Mediterranean traffic. 
In the last war the Allied ships were obliged to 
go all the way around Africa, which cost them a 
lot of time and money. 

Q Isn't it possible in the next war that if the enemy 
should have bases, as it does have in the Mediterra- 
nean, it may be able to launch submarines from, 
say, the Albanian coast and bring the same effect? 

A I certainly do think that the enemy can fight a 
submarine war in the Mediterranean even if he hasn’t 
as many naval bases as we had during the last war. 
As he has, in fact, the initiative in the declaration 
of war, he will be able to send submarines into the 
Mediterranean before the outbreak of hostilities. 
This will be certainly easy through the Gibraltar 
Strait, which was passed many times by the Italian 
submarines, even against enemy opposition, during 
the last war. 

The possibilities of these submarines against traf- 
fic will naturally depend on the number of units the 
enemy will be able to concentrate in the Mediterra- 
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nean and on the effectiveness of the reaction of the 
Allied antisubmarine defense. It may also be assumed 
that not only submarines but also some ships might 
enter the Mediterranean a few days before the decla- 
ration of war with the purpose of laying mines in some 
strategical areas. 

Q Mines can be laid by airplanes, too, can’t they? 

A Yes, but I don’t know if the enemy planes will 
have as their objective dropping these mines, because 
I think it is more important for them to support the 
armies and attack all our bases and other important 
targets. It is considered also that in the first period 
the Mediterranean sea traffic will not be as intense as 
it will be when the normal arrival of convoys is regu- 
larly organized. I think in the first stage of the war 
the fighting will be principally on land and in the 
hands of armies and air forces in their support. 

Q But don’t you think that, when the time comes 
for a war—whether it’s four or five years from now— 
enemy airplanes will be trained to destroy shipping 
in the Mediterranean? 

A Yes, I would certainly say there is a possibility 
of that now more than there was in the last war, be- 
cause they have higher speed, larger radius of action 
and very good new weapons such as rockets. Rockets 
are splendid means against ships. As you know, in the 
last war we had a very hard job trying to send sup- 
plies to our Army in North Africa. We had a very 
small Air Force and no naval aviation, and therefore 
losses of ships were very serious. A merchant ship has 
little defense against a plane attack. 

Q What about the aircraft carrier— 

A Unhappily for our Navy, we do not yet have cart- 
riers, but I think they are very necessary for the pro- 
tection of our traffic, because certainly after the out- 
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Sea’s Importance Greater Than ih Past ... Carriers 


Can Defend It . . . Land-Based Planes Are Not Enough 


break of war all Allied armies in 
South Europe will need supplies 
from the sea. Furthermore, Italy, for 
her industry and population, needs 
complete supplies which have been 
calculated at about 30 million tons 
per year, and which can only arrive 
by sea. 

Q Then you would say that the 
aircraft carriers are needed in the 
Mediterranean? 

AI feel so, first, because they 
can support with their planes the 
right flank of the Allied armies fight- 
ing in Europe, and, second, because 
they are indispensable for the direct 
and indirect protection of sea traffic against both the 
air and the submarine threat. 

Q Would you say that if there were enough air- 
craft carriers available, the Mediterranean could be 
defended successfully? 

A Certainly. 

Q Can the Mediterranean traffic be defended by 
land, considering the size of the Mediterranean, with- 
out additional aircraft carriers? 

A I think not. I do believe that, also in the Mediter- 
fanean, carriers are indispensable for the protection 
of traffic. This is why the Italian Navy fought vigor- 
ously since the end of World War I to have its own 
naval aviation and its carriers. Unfortunately this 
was not obtained, as it was said that Italy herself was 
an unsinkable carrier in the middle of the Mediterra- 
nean, and they said all areas at sea could be reached 
by shore-based planes. This absurd theory was proved 
completely wrong by the last war experience. 

I was, at that time for a certain period, in charge 
of the sea-traffic protection, and I can tell you that 
land-based Italian and German planes always arrived 
just a bit too late. I believe it is practically impossible 
to have a plane arrive at the right moment when 
needed if the carrier is not in the convoy or very near, 
between the convoy and the enemy. 

Q But isn’t any Mediterranean objective only 
about 200 miles from an_ Allied base, whether in 
Europe or the islands or Africa? 

A Yes, distances can appear very small when com- 
pared with the speed of a modern jet plane, but not 
only the time necessary for covering the distance has 
to be taken in consideration. There are other reasons 
why land-based planes always arrive late, and this is 
due to the time needed for requesting their interven- 
tion and for taking off from the airport. Furthermore, 
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ADMIRAL FERRERI 


it is not always easy to find the right 
ships. It can take time; there can be 
rough weather; there can be fog. 
I have seen these difficulties many 
times. 

Q But you do not have your fleet 
operating the same way as in the 
first World War? The objective now 
is to disperse—maybe 100 miles 
apart—so that the difficulty of find- - 
ing the ship which is attacked is 
the same for a plane on an aircraft 
carrier as it is for a land-based 
plane, isn’t it? 

A I agree absolutely that today 
aero-naval co-operation is always 
getting more complicated, and certainly the fact that 
ships normally keep in small grgqups is one of the 
many reasons for that. 

This new difficulty, however, is one more reason for 
which carrier-based planes are needed, as only these 
planes can take off with a clear knowledge of the latest 
situation of ships. 

With radar equipment, in fact, it is possible today 
to know continuously the relative position of all ships, 
and pilots can therefore leave their carrier knowing 
the course they must take with their plane. And also, 
carrier pilots are naval aviators, and they are accus- 
tomed to this job. Certainly it is easier for them than 
it is for Air Force pilots to find ships at sea. 

Q And yet you have some naval aircraft attached 
to your fleet which are land-based? 

A Certainly, but they are for a different type of 
warfare. In fact, they are normally assigned to anti- 
submarine tasks, and that is quite different from the 
defense of a convoy from aerial attack. These planes 
based on shore are more useful to protect the area 
from submarine attack because they can perform re- 
connaissance flights and can free the area from the 
threat of submarines. 

Q Are you, in effect, saying that an aircraft carrier 
has a 24-hour protection for a moving fleet, whereas a 
land base couldn't possibly give 24-hour protection 
and do anything else? 

A Yes, that’s right. When carriers are with, or in 
proximity to, a convoy, I can be sure of continuous air 
protection day and night. If the defense of the convoy 
is to be accomplished by land-based planes, the num- 
ber of aircraft needed is four or five times bigger than 
what you would need with carrier-based planes, even 
in the case of very short distances from the shore. And 





(Continued on next page) 








also, with carriers, it is not necessary to have the planes 
always over the convoy, because with radar and other 
precautions you can know about an attack four or five 
minutes in advance, and planes can take off and be 
immediately in position to defend the convoy. 

Q Would you say that on the whole the Mediterra- 
nean is safer with modern carriers than it was during 
World Wars I and II? 

A It is very difficult to say whether traffic is safe or 
not because it all depends upon the attack from the 
enemy. It is always difficult to know what the enemy 
will do. That is the first problem in all wars, and the 
solution is always difficult. But I can say I think that 
if in the Mediterranean we have no carriers, and if the 
attack against traffic is strong, it will be practically 
impossible to defend it. 

Q There has been quite a feeling here that the 
Mediterranean perhaps could not be defended, that 
land-based planes of the enemy would destroy the 
carriers and ships in the Mediterranean—what do you 
think? 

A I have discussed this matter many times. It was 
because of these strange theories that the Italian Navy 
was not allowed to build carriers before World War 
II, and this was the principal reason for the many 
losses we suffered. These theories have, therefore, al- 
ready been disproved by experience. I think also that 
it is much easier for a carrier to defend herself from 
an air attack than for an airfield to be defended. The 
defense of air bases is in fact more difficult than that 
of carriers, because the latter can move, have a very 
high speed and a great defense power in little space. 
In the last war, the British had many carriers operat- 
ing in the Mediterranean, and only two were sunk by 
submarines, but none by air raids. I know that now 
the situation is changed because the possibilities of 
planes are greater than in the last war. But also the 
possibilities of the defense of carriers are different as 
they also have today many modern planes. 


Carriers in Mediterranean 

Q Aren't there five carriers in the Mediterranean 
right now—two British, two American and one French? 

A There are in the Mediterranean several carriers, 
but I think that the Italian Navy, which has been as- 
signed the responsibility of protecting traffic in certain 
areas by NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion], also should have its own carriers. 

Q How many carriers do you think will be needed 
by all countries to defend the Mediterranean? 

A Carriers will have different tasks also in the fu- 
ture war. For the support of armies fighting on land, 
big carriers are needed with many planes. Other car- 
riers, maybe smaller, will be needed for the protection 
of traffic. 

Q Would it be the responsibility of such a naval 
force to defend the land bases? For instance, there are 


. . - ‘Defense of air bases is more difficult than of carriers’ 


So0ing to be some big land bases in North Africa. When 
the enemy comes to attack those bases, he will come 
across the Mediterranean. Will it be the responsibility 
of the naval forces to protect those land bases in 
the air? 

A As you probably know, we have now in the Med- 
iterranean a large system of interception with radar, 
and certainly if we have a big enemy force directly 
attacking North Africa we would know about it, and 
also probably know the possible objective. But it is 
not a carrier’s task to intercept those enemy planes. 

Q Would it be easy for the enemy to blow up Suez 
and block off the Mediterranean? 

A There is certainly a danger there, because Suez 
has always been a preferred target. In the Mediter- 
ranean we have two canals. One is the Suez Canal, 
and the other is the Corinth Canal. In the last war, 
the Germans tried to cut them both, but they only 
succeeded in blocking the Corinth Canal for a certain 
time. Anyhow, if they are damaged, they can normally 
be repaired in a rather short time. 

Q It is very difficult to destroy the Suez Canal, 
isn’t it, because of the flatness on both sides and the 
width of the channel itself? 

A Yes, I think so. Also if damaged, it will be very 
easy to repair it again. 


Sea‘s Value in Offensive 

Q We have discussed the defense of the Mediter- 
ranean; what would you say are the possibilities of 
using the Mediterranean for offensive purposes 
against the enemy? 

A In case of an offensive, the importance of the 
Mediterranean seems evident because it will be a very 
important seaway for supplies and for all eventual 
operations. But as you know, the attitude of NATO is 
completely defensive, and an offensive can only be 
considered in a second phase of an eventual future 
conflict. 

Q How about using the aircraft carriers as bases 
for bombing the enemy? 

A Certainly. As I said, the Mediterranean is on the 
right flank of the European peninsula, and in case of 
need carriers will certainly be able to launch their 
attacks also against land targets. 

Q Do you visualize a war in the Mediterranean 
with heavy bomber planes flying from either Italian 
bases or North African bases, depending upon which 
is closer to enemy targets? Do you visualize their 
being supplemented by bombers flying from aircraft 
carriers in waters near Turkey and Greece? 

A Yes. 

Q Wouldn't it be most advantageous if we had a 
great many land air bases in Turkey, for example? 

A Well, that depends on whether you have more 
confidence in land air bases or in carriers. Anyhow, 
the admission of Greece and Turkey to the NATO 
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was very important, and has improved our strategic 
position in the Mediterranean greatly. The line of 
defense has in fact approached the possible enemy. 

Q What do you mean by “approached’’? 

A We have advanced our line. But we don’t know 
just how strong the attack from the enemy will be. 
We don’t know whether the enemy will attack in the 
north or in the south or in the center. This attack will 
have to be dealt with accordingly, in different ways, 
and I think it is difficult to foresee whether it will be 
easier to handle it with carriers or with air bases in 
Turkey. I do think it is more secure to have carriers 
in the Mediterranean with a good number of very good 
planes than to have only airfields. Also airfields in 
Greece and Turkey may be necessary, and, if possible, 
they should be built or improved, but I think no 
money for this purpose should be taken away from 
the construction of carriers. 


Need for Bases Afloat and Ashore 

Q Are you saying, then, that we need both, the 
land bases and the carriers? 

A Yes, but human desires are always for the maxi- 
mum. The difficulty is to know what will be the best 
way to use the money, and to give the right priorities 
to the various wishes. At this moment, I think, in the 
Mediterranean, it is most necessary to have carriers, 
and if we have more, we shall be better off even if they 
have to be provided to the detriment of airfield con- 
struction. That means that, if I had to choose, I would 
prefer carriers. Land fields in fact can be lost in the 
event of an enemy advance, while carriers can with- 
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draw if the fighting line advances, and readvance as 
soon as the situation improves. 

Q If there are any enemy bases for submarines in 
the Mediterranean, is it likely that those submarine 
bases can survive now with the atomic weapons we 
have to destroy them? 

A I do not think that Albanian bases can be very 
dangerous for us, because in a very short time it is 
possible to destroy them. You know that the Adriatic 
Sea is very narrow, and it very easy to make an at- 
tack from one side to the other. I don’t think there is 
a great danger even though there has been much talk 
about it. 


Seaway to East as Asset 

Q If the Mediterranean is relatively safe from of- 
fense, isn’t the Mediterranean almost bound to become 
a “second front” against the enemy? 

A I will not say that the Mediterranean will be 
relatively safe. We do not know what the enemy has 
in mind. In any case, the Mediterranean will always 
be a seaway directed to the East, and it will therefore 
represent a very important line of action, especially 
powerful action for nations which hold the sea power! 

Q But ultimately should we have the power to 
menace the enemy from the Mediterranean by land? 

A I think yes, but only if the armies are well sup- 
ported by air and sea power. 

Q In connection with that sea question, you said 
earlier that submarines could go into the Mediter- 
ranean. I understand that there are sonar devices that 
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. « « ‘We need air and naval bases in Spain’ 


effectively detect submarines that might move through 
both the Dardanelles and Gibraltar. Is that correct? 

A Yes, but you can take a prisoner and guard him, 
and the prisoner will watch for the right moment to 
make a break, and how do you know you will stop 
him? 

Q Is there any reason why there could not today be 
Allied submarines operating in the Black Sea? 

A The Turkish submarines are there. 

Q Could the Black Sea serve as a means of carrying 
the attack to the enemy from the naval point of view? 

A Yes, perfectly, and that area is also one of im- 
portant enemy sea traffic which naturally can be at- 
tacked. 


Advantage of Ships’ Speed 

Q Now, the size of the Allied fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean today, the U.S. fleet particularly, is so small 
that it is in a rather grave position, isn’t it? If war 
broke out, say, in a month from now, with only two 
carriers, they would have a rough voyage home, 
wouldn't they, under enemy attack? 

A I don’t think so, because carriers have the great 
advantage of being able to be transferred rapidly from 
one area to another. Should the Mediterranean become 
too dangerous, they could easily go out in order to re- 
turn at the right moment. This is just one of the 
advantages of naval forces. Any way, I don’t think the 
first attacks of the enemy against important naval 
forces will be too dangerous. The defense of a naval 
force is very effective today, and I especially refer to 
your Sixth Fleet. Your ships there are in fact very 
modern in equipment and the crews very well trained. 
I see them continually. I am a very good friend of 
the Fleet Commander, who is now Admiral Cassady, 
and I know that the ships and crews are splendid. 
We have many training exercises together in the 
Mediterranean. 

Q Would the enemy pick some other easier target? 

A Yes, I think so. The first target must be an easy 
one because the enemy does not want to incur heavy 
losses at the beginning. I think therefore that he will 
choose a very important target, but not one that 
would be dangerous for him. 

Q If Italy is overrun, France is overrun, and all 
the rest of the Continent is overrun by the enemy, 
what would be the importance of naval forces then in 
the Mediterranean, speaking theoretically? 

A This must not happen, because Europe must be 
held in the interest of all the Allies; but, as you say, 
speaking theoretically, if this should happen, it is 
very important to have control of the north coast 
of Africa so as to save necessary bases for the 
ships operating in the Mediterranean. Naturally one 
of the tasks of these naval forces would be to at- 
tack the enemy traffic which would develop along 
the Mediterranean. 
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Q Why would they have to use the Mediterranear, 
to supply their armies in France? Why wouldn't they 
use the land? 

A Railway traffic is always more expensive than 
the sea traffic. Also, in the areas where combat has 
taken place, very few railways can still operate. They 
could make trips by truck, but very little by rail. You 
should have seen Italy at the end of 1943 and 1944, 
when air attack was very strong—our rail traffic was 
practically paralyzed, and we were obliged to trans- 
port supplies by truck. I remember that at a certain 
time it was impossible to use railways between Naples 
and Rome. 

Q So you think that enemy ships would go from, 
say, ports in Greece and ports in Turkey, through 
the Mediterranean to France? 

A No. Still speaking theoretically, they would start 
from the Black Sea and go to France, to the North 
of Italy and to the North of Spain. 

Q Then it is vital for the Allies to have Spain on 
their side? 

A Certainly yes. We need bases there; Air Force 
bases, naval bases. 

Q Admiral, can the Allies keep a fleet in the Medi- 
terranean if the enemy is in control of Europe? 

A As I told you, I think this will be possible and 
necessary in order to be able to attack enemy traffic. 


Harassing Enemy’s Traffic 

Q But wouldn't the naval forces have to get out of 
the Mediterranean altogether? 

A It is difficult to reply to your question. We would 
have to see exactly what wouid happen. The conquest 
of the Mediterranean would not come about in two 
or three days, and the situation could change from 
time to time. I am sure that we would have to keep a 
fleet to attack the enemy traffic, but it would be 
necessary to study what would be the best types of 
ships to keep there. 

Q Then it won't necessarily be aircraft carriers? 

A I don’t know at this moment if it will be neces- 
sary for carriers to remain there, because we must 
see first what is the enemy threat. Carriers can come 
and go quickly. 

Q The British maintained a fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean all during the last war with the whole continent 
of Europe out against it with the exception of Spain. 
What about that? 

A Yes, but in the last war the British Fleet was 
based at Gibraltar on the one side and at Alexandria 
on the other. And there was Malta in the middle. 
Certainly they did very well, considering that at 
a certain moment it was very difficult for them 
to supply the besieged island. No harder problem 
did the British ever have in the last war than that, 
because when they sent convoys from Gibraltar, 
either they suffered heavy losses or they were com- 
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pelled to turn back. On the other side, at the same 
time, our problem was to send supplies to North 
Africa. When the war was going well for us, we 
sent them well, but in the bad periods I think 60 
or 70 per cent of the merchant ships were sunk 
before they got there. 

Q But there were no carriers on either side, were 
there? 

A Yes, only on one side—the British one! And 
that was just the trouble! 

Q Generally speaking, do you think that a fleet 
could remain in the Mediterranean for one purpose 
or another even though the enemy was in possession 
of the continent of Europe? 

AI think it is necessary to have a fleet in the 
Mediterranean as long as possible because it will be 
absolutely necessary to attack the enemy traffic there. 
Certainly it will be hard for a fleet to remain there, 
and it will be necessary for it to have a good air 
protection in North Africa. 


Who Is to Command? 

Q How is the situation with regard to over-all 
command in the Mediterranean? Are the Italian peo- 
ple satisfied with the command setup? 

A The problem of the Mediterranean command is 
quite an important one, and it is now under study. 
I believe it is necessary that all naval and naval- 
air forces in the Mediterranean should be under one 
command. 

Q This is for the southern wing of NATO? 

A I believe that it would be most convenient if the 
commander of the NATO southern flank had com- 
mand of the naval and naval-air forces, because they 
are necessary at the beginning of a war for the support 
of the right wing of the combat line. But today this is 
only realized for the United States, French, Greek 
and Turkish, and Italian forces. 

Q Isn’t that risky? 

A I think that if a war were to break out tomorrow, 
it would take only about two hours to come to an 
agreement. 

Q But is that time enough to train forces to work 
together? 

A As you know, all NATO navies have been work- 
ing together for two years. We could immediately 
operate together in the Mediterranean. 

Q Do you hold maneuvers together as though you 
were a whole united fleet? 

A Yes. Of course, at the beginning there was some 
language difficulty, but now things are going very 
well. I should say that it has been much easier than 
we thought it would be. We are now training in anti- 
submarine warfare with the United States, French and 
British naval forces. Now the Turkish and. Greek 
naval forces are beginning to do the same, and I feel 
sure the difficulties will not increase. 








.. If war, ‘it will come when nobody expects it’ 





Q What is the feeling in your country about the 
probability of war? 

A I think that the Italians are somewhat worried. 
But perhaps they saw war nearer about a year ago 
than now. I don’t know if they are right; what I be- 
lieve is that, if war must come, it will come when no- 
body expects it. 

Q Isn't this the first time in our history we have 
sent a fleet to the Mediterranean—we have sent a 
ship but never a fleet? 

A Yes, the first time in your history, and it is ab- 
solutely necessary that you go on keeping it there. 

Q What about the morale of the Italian people if, 
theoretically or hypothetically, there were no Allied 
naval forces in the Mediterranean? Would the Italian 
people feel insecure? 

A I think so, because everybody in Italy knows that 
we are not yet ready to defend ourselves. Also, in the 
armed forces the presence of your fleet has a very im- 
portant influence on ‘morale, as they feel they have 
powerful support. — 

Q And the presence of this big naval support gives 
them the feeling they are not alone? 

A Yes. . 

Q Do you think, Admiral, that we have all the fleet 
we need in the Mediterranean for adequate defense? 

A Oh, no; but, in case of war, it will certainly be 
increased as necessary. 


Italy's Fleet: How Strong? 

Q How big a fleet does Italy have? 

A The fleet we have now is very small and inade- 
quate for our needs. We lost many ships during the 
war, and the great part of the remainder had to be 
either destroyed or delivered to other nations accord- 
ing to the military clauses of the Peace Treaty. At the 
moment, however, we are building our fleet for the 
tasks that NATO has given to the Italian Navy. 

Q Are you going to build aircraft carriers? 

A No, not at the moment. It is necessary, but we 
don’t have the money for that. Our budget is too small 
for it. 

Q Aren't we giving you some military aid for that 
purpose? 

A Yes, and we are very grateful to you. I am grate- 
ful to the late Admiral Sherman [U. S. Chief of Naval 
Operations, who died in 1951]. I was a friend of his, 
and he certainly knew the Mediterranean problems 
because he had been there a long time in command of 
the Sixth Fleet, and he helped us very much. Admiral 
Fechteler [present U.S. Chief of Naval Operations], 
who is now my host and whose qualities of leadership 
I have these last few days had once more the oppor- 
tunity of admiring, and who is as well a good friend of 
mine, is also showing great interest in Mediterranean 
problems. But, as you know, the United States can 
give only up to a certain point. 
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PHOTOMICROGRAPH ABOVE, shows viruses (small grey balls on 

dark area) in act of destroying a cancer cell, the large white mass 

at top of photo. This particular virus is known to destroy cancer 
cells in mice and in man. To study its mode of 
attack, scientists grow mouse cancer cells arti- 
ficially and inject them with the virus. This 
photomicrograph was made in the Electron 
Microscope Laboratory of the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute in New York. 


HOW BIG IS A VIRUS? If a dime standing on edge 
were magnified to the same scale as the viruses in 
this photomicrograph, it would appear approxi- 
mately 43% higherthanthe EmpireState Building. 





irst public 
appearance of 
man’s oldest enem 
in action! 


This is a battle picture from a once invisible 
front. Mark it well! For up until now, such 
a picture has never been shown to the public. 


It is a 36,000 times enlargement of nerve- 
destroying viruses attacking a live cancer cell. 
And it was taken with an electron microscope, 
the most powerful magnifying instrument in 
the world . . . an instrument that can magnify 
objects up to an almost unbelievable 100,000 
times. 


For the first time men of science can see a 
virus move in for the kill. From this direct 
evidence they can map out strategy in the 
struggle against all viruses... against those 
that cause infantile paralysis, smallpox or the 
common cold. 


And they are discovering how to make the 
virus an ally in the fight against: the deadliest 
of all diseases—cancer. 


This dramatic weapon of medical science is 
completely dependent on metals. To build an 
electron microscope requires 318 pounds of 
copper and copper alloys, plus zinc, silver 
and gold. 


Today these and Anaconda’s other metals 
are being produced and fabricated in ever- 
increasing quantities. Not only for science and 
defense, but for civilian use as well. Anaconda’s 
wire mills are supplying the electrical wire 
and cable to distribute more power for pro- 
ducing goods . . . wire that brings light to your 
city and home . . . that supplies the electricity 
to relieve us of the drudgery of countless 
chores and tasks. And Anaconda’s brass mills 
are turning out the vast quantities of copper 
and copper alloys industry needs to manufac- 
ture finished products ...as well as copper 
tubing for your new home and sheet copper 
for your roof flashing and gutters. 


Of this you may be sure: just as medical 
science gives man new hope of longer life, so 
Anaconda will continue to help pave the way 
to new frontiers of usefulness for metals. 


“ANACONDA IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


USING WAVES OF ELECTRONS, infinitesimal bits of electricity far shorter 
than waves of light, the electron microscope can ‘“‘see”’ on film tiny particles 
which are much too small to be revealed by an optical type of microscope. 
This complex electrical instrument uses 88 pounds of various kinds of 
copper wire for its coils, magnets and connections. Wires and cables for 
practically every electrical purpose are made in the seven mills of Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company, the foremost manufacturer of such products. 


THE RCA VICTOR DIVISION of the Radio Corporation of America uses more 
than 230 pounds of copper and brass in manufacturing the electron micro- 
scope, much of it from mills of The American Brass Company, an Anaconda 
fabricating subsidiary. Only these metals can provide the unique com- 
bination of properties that many of its parts call for: easy workability to 
precision standards combined with strength; high resistance to corrosion; 
unusual ability to conduct heat and electricity. 


AnaconpA 


Advancing the Frontiers 
of Metals 


\ ' 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, 
vanadium, selenium, manganese ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate. 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze 
and other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, 
wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 
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Has America enough POWER ? 


The U. S. today uses twice as much electricity as before World War II. Is there enough for 
defense, for civilian needs and for such giant jobs as A-bomb manufacture? Here’s how the 
electric light and power companies are meeting — and staying ahead of — these huge needs. 
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NO JOB TOO BIG. Some people say that the really big 
electric power projects are jobs only the government 
can handle. The facts disprove this. Five local electric 
companies have offered to develop all additional power 
available at Niagara Falls with a giant new power plant. 
Five other business-managed companies are completing 
one of the largest single power plants ever built at one 





PLENTY OF POWER. The electric companies have kept 
pace with the fast-growing demands for power. These 
companies met the unprecedented needs of World War II. 
And now, in the midst of their greatest expansion pro- 
gram, they have already doubled that wartime supply! 
The only real shortages of electricity are in countries 
where national governments control the power industry. 


time—a project that will supply power to the new A-bomb 
plant at Paducah, Ky. Fifteen companies are ready to 
handle an even greater project for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The electric light and power companies are 
ready and able to do the nation’s power job — and they 
can save you and other taxpayers many millions of dollars 
by doing it! 





ERA OF TEAMWORK. The electric companies, where there 
is no interference from the federal government, work to- 
gether with municipally-owned power systems and farm 
electric groups. Electric companies’ rates and earnings, 
of course, are closely regulated by state commissions or 
local authorities. However, federal electric projects are 
not subject to such regulation. 


Important strides have been made by electric light and power companies in meeting the nation’s huge 
power needs. The companies’ record of performance shows the fallacy of arguments advanced by those 
who want the federal government to take over more and more of the electric business. This brief report 
is brought to you by America’s ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES*. 


LISTEN TO CORLISS ARCHER—new time effective October 3rd—Fridays, 9:30 P. M., E. S. T.—ABC Network 


* Names on request from this magazine’s Advertising Department 











































































Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





LONDON. ee -MOSCOW. eee 


>> Here is advice to U.S. from some of the most important people in Britain 
on how to run the free world, and what long-term strategy to count on: 
Don't rely on United Nations. For all practical purposes, it's dead. 
Build up NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It's the only safe bet now. 
World War III is far away, if West stays strong. Trend, thing to work for, 
is a balance of power between Russia and the West. Political merger of West will 
help. It's coming, too, even if slowly. First economic, then political union. 
Korean settlement is not in sight, can't be arranged by truce teams. 
Communist China is grooming itself to become the big imperialist power in 
the Far East, No. 3 power in the world. It will probably boss most of Asia. 























>> This is the advice of men who rank very close to the top of the British 
Government. They think the U.S. has the chance to run the world in this century 
somewhat as Britain did in the last century. But they hope the U.S. will profit 
from Britain's experiences--and be warned by Britain's failures. 


>> A few general tips to the U.S. on world leadership from these Britons: 
Too much force is bad. On occasion, Britain has made this mistake. 





Salesmanship is basic. You can't just cram U.S. power down others’ throats. 

Gifts are no cure-all. They often create more resentment than gratitude. 
What U.S. has most to fear is isolationism at home, arrogance abroad. 

New formula is needed. Methods of Roman and British empires will no longer 











work. Rise of nationalistic feeling everywhere calls for new approach. What may 
work is some form of co-operation, a genuine partnership between U.S. and others. 





>> In the role of world leader, moreover..... 

Policing the world will come to be regular U.S. chore. This may mean small 
wars-=-"police actions"--from time to time in order to maintain over-all peace. 
That's what Britain had to do when the British ran the world. For U.S., role of 
world policeman means a steady drain on U.S. man power for some time to come. 





>> Whether U.S. can really preserve world peace, or win the next war if it 
comes, these Britons believe, depends on U.S. ability to build up powerful and 
reliable allies. This is the reason NATO is held to be so important. 

West's only strength outside of U.S. lies in NATO countries. 

U.N. can't be used so long as Soviet Russia is a U.N. member. 

Arming NATO is therefore offered as the only U.S. alternative, despite all 
the difficulties, if U.S. is to win either the "cold" or the "hot war." Then: 
If West rearms fast enough, the West will catch up to Russia and establish 
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a balance of power. When that balance is achieved, some formula between Russia 
and the West for living together is almost certain to be found. 


>> But there is no optimism among these Britons about China and the Far East, 

Break between Russia and China is seen as a long-range probability, but it 
offers little comfort to the U.S. For, by the time such a break comes, China 
may have a war economy of its own--enough, at least, to go empire building with. 

As things stand, China has the best chance of dominating Asia. It already 
has a built-in fifth column scattered throughout the Far East. Its announced 
intention is to take over Southeast Asia, the Philippines, Japan. The Chinese 
are in no great hurry, can probably outwait the West. Idea of Asia for Asians 
is firmly implanted and is flourishing. Japan's mistakes have been studied, are 
to be avoided. Communism, modified to suit Asian mind, is a handy technique. 

Advice to U.S. from these Britons, in other words, boils down to this: Asia 
is a poor risk. Place for U.S. to put its money--and hope--is in Europe. 




















>> Underneath the tons of propaganda dished out at the big Moscow meeting..... 
Stalin's successor appears to have had the way greased for him. 
New rules for Communists in Russia are now down in black and white. 
New instructions for Communists abroad have been worked out and agreed to. 
New Five Year Plan--already 18 months old--has finally been unveiled. 
U.S., according to speaker after speaker, is Soviet Russia's No.l enemy. 
War, though, is not imminent. At least Communists at Moscow weren't warned 
to expect it, were told by Stalin himself that Russia will stay out of war. 











>> Importance of this nineteenth Communist Congress in Moscow doesn't lie in 
anything the thousand delegates did, but in what they were told. Only thing the 
delegates did was to listen, for hours on end, and then vote as ordered. What 
they were told, however, may turn out to be important--to U.S., among others. 


>> Fact to note is that the Moscow meeting included 115 delegates from some 45 
countries. European nations were represented. So were most of the countries 
of Asia and the Middle East. So was Latin America. Their new orders read: 
Communists in Europe are to form "popular fronts" with other left-wing 
groups, talk up world peace. Object is to sabotage co-operation with U.S., 
the end drive U.S. out of Europe, so Communists can ultimately take over. 
This new Communist “line" is long-term, slow, a retreat from violence. 
Communists in Asia, including Middle East, are expected to move faster and 
get further. Recommended tactics are to undermine Western influence by denounc- 
ing colonialism, get into government, then seize power at the first opportunity. 
In other words: It's full speed ahead in Asia, go slow in Europe. 











>> Best guess as to what Stalin's changes in Russia itself amount to: 

Top power seems to be more frankly concentrated in Presidium, successor to 
Politburo with its sprawling subsidiaries. Way to power is thus more clearly 
marked. Stalin's successor, by these signposts, is being shown the path. 

Rivals for Stalin's job, in addition, have apparently been put on notice 
by Stalin that Georgi Malenkov is now the No. 2 man, and the heir apparent. 

Stalin, trying to regularize the succession in his dictatorship, apparently 
is determined that his successor won't grab for power the way he did long ago. 
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ON TOUR WITH 
STEVENSON 
> Governor Adlai Stevenson is finding 
it a tremendous job to get people ac- 
quainted with him as the Democratic 
choice for President. 

He has traveled thousands of miles, 
addressed scores of audiences, had his 
voice and image projected into mil- 
lions of living rooms through radio and 
television. Yet he walked the length of 
New York’s Grand Central Station not 
long ago and hardly anybody recognized 
him. The experience wasn’t unique. 

The Governor and his staff are aware 
of the handicap they are up against in 
trying to build Adlai Stevenson into a 
household name. Because he is so newly 
arrived as a national figure, they realize 
it is out of the question to attract crowds 
matching those that turn out for Steven- 
son’s opponent, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. But they feel they are making 
progress. There is growing optimism on 
these campaign tours. 

As a campaigner, Governor Steven- 
son betrays no concern over the fact that 
most of his audiences are smaller than 
those of Eisenhower. Like most candi- 
dates, he gets an obvious lift from big 
crowds when they turn out to meet him. 
Outwardly, he bears up well under the 
pressure of a rugged campaign. 

The Governor has never before been 
under such pressure. His travel sched- 
ules are fast-paced. There is little 
chance to let down and relax. Even at 
home in Springfield, Ill., between trips, 
he is kept at work preparing for more 
campaigning. He meets and talks with 
hundreds of people each day. But he has 
a faculty for working relaxed and he 
seems to snap back quickly from fatigue. 
He looks fit and, for the most part, re- 
mains even-tempered. 

Chief complaints—voiced privately— 
are that he has too little time to polish 
his speeches, and that he is constantly 
“shadowed” by the reporters assigned to 
his campaign. But he accepts both as 
necessary adjuncts to the life of a po- 
litical candidate. 

With the election drawing close, vot- 
ers are beginning to ask how Stevenson 
is standing up, whether his life as a 
candidate is altering him materially, 
and what sort of President he would 
make. Here are the answers, based on 
close, day-by-day observation, up to this 
stage of the campaign. 

His health is good. He has had no ill- 
ness of consequence in 17 years—save 
for a minor operation that laid him up 
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People of the Week 


CAMPAIGNER ADLAI: 
Relaxed . . . Looks Fit . . . Goes It Alone on Top Policy 


for two days last spring. He doesn’t 
watch his health closely, as Eisenhower 
does. Once in a while, in bad weather, 
his aides will persuade him to ride in a 
closed car instead of the top-down con- 
vertible he favors—but that is about the 
only health precaution he takes. 

He turned down a suggestion that a 
doctor accompany him the way one stays 
with Eisenhower. Stevenson decided it 
would be a needless expense. 


Keeps Even Temper . . . Works 


six or seven hours of sleep a night—a bit 
less than normal. On tour, things are dif. 
ferent. He often has had to cut down to 
three or four. He catnaps when and 
where he can for a half hour or so. He 
frequently slumps in his airplane seat 
to catch 40 winks between stops. 
Stevenson has never been the stickler 
for regular exercise that Eisenhower js, 
The Governor likes both golf and tennis, 
When he is in Springfield he gets in an 
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THROUGH THE EYE OF THE TV TUBE 
... the best way to win votes in a hurry? 


His appearance seems at its best on 
television. The TV cameras do not do 
the things to him they do to his opponent. 
Also, the high sensitivity of television 
and radio catches the emphasis in his 
speeches which is not too apparent for 
audiences that hear him in_ person. 
Stevenson’s staff is planning to make the 
maximum possible use of TV and radio 
from now on. 

His voice has failed him only once for 
so much as a day-long stretch, despite 
the difficult circumstances under which 
he frequently must speak. Traveling 
mostly by plane and motorcade, it is not 
always possible for him to have the best 
of sound equipment available. 

His personal habits have not been al- 
tered radically by the campaign. Steven- 
son, as a candidate, gets no more than 


occasional set of tennis. He loves the 
game and favors it over golf these days 
because it doesn’t take as much time. 

His disposition is good-humored un- 
der practically all circumstances, though 
he shows a little edginess with people 
close to him when he is under intense 
pressure or annoyance. He seeks no un- 
usual protection from autograph hunters 
or others who swarm about him. Recent- 
ly he shook hands nine times with a 
small boy who slipped back repeatedly 
into a line of people meeting the Gov- 
ernor. Now and then Stevenson looks 
worried when he is fretting over the 
constant problems that come to him. But 
he doesn’t “blow up.” 

Is he thin-skinned? The acid test is yet 
to come. He and his advisers are pre- 
pared for violent attacks on him and his 
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record in the closing weeks of the cam- 
paign. That will show if he can take it. 
The evidence, up to now, is that he can. 

Stevenson at work does a cam- 
paigning iob that contrasts with both his 
opponent Eisenhower, and his whistle- 
stopping fellow Democrat, Harry Tru- 
man. The Governor gives the impression 
of aman who prefers to go it alone. He 
has cut down sharply on staff discussions 
since shifting his major attention from 
the Governorship to the campaign. Now- 
adays his advisers huddle with him only 
when a special statement is coming out 
or an unexpected problem arises. 

His personal campaign manager, Wil- 
son W. Wyatt, is at Stevenson’s side in- 
creasingly as the intensity of the cam- 
paign grows. The other men who appear 
to be closest to the candidate are Carl 
McGowan, his top policy consultant and 
William McCormick Blair, Jr., his appoint- 
ment secretary. There is little indication 
of a scramble for power among these 
men, or others. In fact, there is very little 
power to scramble for. The Governor 
makes all major decisions himself. 

On tour and at home, Stevenson meets 
hundreds of political leaders—profes- 
sionals and amateurs—but he is far from 
being “one of the boys.” The profession- 
als rate him about tops as a speaker. But 
they have found fault with his campaign 
tactics. They think he ought to spend 
more time whistle-stopping instead of 
relying so much on air travel. 

The Governor is making some conces- 
sions to this argument for the closing 
weeks, but he has several reasons for 
favoring air trips. They save time and 
make it possible for him to revisit areas 
and pick up loose ends of the campaign. 
Above all, flying makes it possible for 
him to reach a maximum number of 
cities that have facilities for feeding 
campaign speeches into the radio and 
television networks. 

As a speaker, Stevenson seems to im- 
press audiences most by his carefully 
chosen phrases, next by his sense of hu- 
mor. The latter has become a sort of trade- 
mark—a fact that worries some of his 
party workers. Others complain that he 
“talks over the heads” of his listeners. 

Stevenson and the men closest to him 
do not agree that his talks are aimed too 
high. They say the Governor is trying to 
help educate Americans for world lead- 
ership. They like to point out that the 
late President Woodrow Wilson main- 
tained a high intellectual tone in his 
speeches without sacrificing popularity. 

The candidate himself is a_ tireless 
worker, but there are elements of loose- 
ness in his tours. Through faulty plan- 
ning, for example, hotel accommodations 
sometimes are lacking when the en- 
tourage arrives at a destination. Once 
there was a mixup: because a hotel had 
not been notified that there were Negro 
reporters in the Stevenson press corps 

(Continued on page 62) 
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MO-PAC 


can place your plant 


in locations best 
...the West-Southwest 


Plants prosper in the rich, productive 
area served by MISSOURI PACIFIC. In 
addition to sheltered security, your 
industry will enjoy: 


PLANT SITES: Our Industrial Develop- 
ment Department can help select your 
new plant location in an area best suited 
to your needs. 


LABOR: A reservoir of skilled and un- 
skilled labor is available. 


WATER: You are assured of an abundant 
supply of ground or surface water in 
most areas served by MO-PAC. 


FUEL: You'll find coal, oil and natural gas 
available in economical abundance. 


RAW MATERIALS: Timber, minerals, agri- 
cultural products, chemicals .. . are at 
the doorstep of most plant sites you 
may select. 


TRANSPORTATION: Our swift diesels can 
speed your products to market quickly, 
dependably ... or to any one of eleven 
principal Gulf ports and the Raiél 
Gateways to Mexico— Brownsville and 
Laredo, Texas. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, write or wire... 
Industrial Development Dept., Missouri Pacific 
Lines, 1706 Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis 3, 
Missouri; or Union Station, Houston 1, Texas. 
Inquiry will be kept in strict confidence. 
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Why move and. move companit ane placing 


GROUP INSURANCE 


with 


NEW YORK LIFE 


XECUTIVES in business organizations everywhere are finding 
E that there are many practical reasons for considering New York 
Life—in terms of cost, coverages and claims service. The liberal 
benefits of New York Life Group Insurance plans are designed to 
fit any type of business operation anywhere in the United States 
and Canada. 


For example: 


New York Life group plans cover a drug store in 
Boston, a bank in San Francisco, a restaurant in 
Philadelphia and a newspaper in Kansas City. 


New York Life employee benefit plans insure the 
workers in a factory in Baltimore, a dairy in New 
Orleans, a mine in New Mexico, an oil field in 
Alberta and an auto repair shop in Honolulu. 


New York Life Group Insurance plans cover em- 
ployees of an advertising agency in New York City, 
a contractor in Chicago, a law firm in Buffalo, an 
oil dealer in Birmingham, an airline in Toronto and 
a manufacturer in Los Angeles. 


No matter where your company is located . . . no matter whether 
it has 25 employees or 25,000 . . . is located in one city or has 
branches in 100... New York Life can help you work out Group 
Insurance coverages to the satisfaction and benefit of both the 
employer and the employee. 


Ask your New York Life agent or your broker to have us design 
a Group Insurance plan to fit your organization. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
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. « « Mr. Stevenson gives 
little time to the press 


and refused accommodations to two of 
them. On the whole, though, tours that 
always are falling behind schedule seem 
to wind up on time, with nothing, visibly, 
left undone. 

There is much the same situation in 
Stevenson's relations with the more than 
70 correspondents and _ photographers 
who travel with him. Reporters com- 
plain that they can’t get to him for need- 
ed information. He has held only about 
half a dozen press conferences in two 
months. This throws the reporters back 
on Stevenson’s aides—whose _ informa- 
tion frequently is incomplete and un- 
dependable. Despite these things the Gov- 
ernor enjoys a “good press”—that is, most 
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40 WINKS ALOFT 
...a rugged pace 


of the reporters find plenty of news in 
both the candidate and his speeches. 

As President, should he win in No- 
vember, Stevenson gives the impression 
of being well able to carry through a 
difficult four years in Washington. His 
health and disposition are good. He 
appears to work easily under tension. 
His experience as Governor of one of 
the bigger States is pointed to as a valu- 
able asset in the White House. 

Stevenson is viewed by those who 
know him as having a clear conception of 
the burdens of the Presidency. Probably 
his biggest difficulty would come from 
attempting to carry these burdens with 
too little help from others. His friends 
say he will have to learn to delegate both 
work and_ responsibility more freely 
than he does now—either as Governor 
or as a candidate for President. 
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Aluminum cuts electrical con- 
ductor costs up to 45%! 


reatest Inflation- 


There are three champion inflation-fighters in this 
picture... the woman, and her Reynolds Wrap, and 
the aluminum itself. 

The home-maker heads the list. She is master of 
the budget, kitchen engineer, purchasing agent ex- 
traordinary. She knows the best values in everything 
from a new refrigerator to a head of lettuce. 

One of her staunch allies is Reynolds Wrap. the 
original and genuine, the pure aluminum foil. She 
knows there is more meat on a chicken roasted in 
Reynolds Wrap. 
keeps all the juices in. Day after day she saves food 
by wrapping leftovers and covering bowls with 
Reynolds Wrap. 

But that’s not all! Aluminum itself is a powerful 
ally in the fight against inflation. Aluminum, from 


..more flavor, too... because it 


Fighter Of Them All / 


the industry that Reynolds made competitive, is actu- 
ally priced no higher than before World War 11, 
What else has come even close to holding this price 


line! Your dollar is worth only 53¢ in general pur- 
chasing power. But it’s still worth 100¢ in aluminum! 

100¢ dollar value plus light weight. strength, free- 
dom from rust, and cost-saving workability. That’s 
aluminum... Reynolds Aluminum. Take advantage 
of it...in what you make, in what you buy. 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 





Aluminum windows are solid In cars, aluminum cuts cost, im- The great expansion decode 
volve...rustproof, trouble-free. proves safety and performance. in Reynolds 33-year history. 


SUPPORT YOUR COMMUNITY CHEST—EVERYBODY BENEFITS—EVERYBODY GIVES! 
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2. Here is Mr. Ty Koon discussing his requirements with Western 
Pacific's industrial development experts. Everything is very hush-hush 
so that Mr. Ty Koon's competitors won't get wind of his plans. 





4. Nothing's too much trouble when it's a question of helping a 
WP customer, present or potential. A mass of pertinent data is ana- 
lyzed before a final recommendation is submitted to Mr. Ty Koon. 
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1. Mr. Ty Koon has just made two wise decisions: to build a branch 
plant in Northern California and to ask Western Pacific to help 
him find a strategic location for same. 


3. The search is on! Every possible site is checked and re-checked 
by Western Pacific's plant location specialists who have a long- 
time intimate knowledge of this territory. 




















5. If you too are looking for a plant location in this area, be sure 
to get in touch with Western Pacific, the railroad that takes a 
personal interest in all the problems of its customers. 


oe For SUPER SERVICE all along the line, ship via Western Pacific! 


ROUTE OF THE VISTA-DOME CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR 
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| Salt Lake City 











General Offices: 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 
Frank B. Stratton, Industrial Commissioner 








(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





DOCTOR BILLS PILE UP: 
HOW CAN FAMILIES PAY? 


Problem for the next president: 
medical care for Americans. Both 
fisenhower and Stevenson favor 
federal aid in some form. 

Socialized medicine is dead. 
But problems remain. Doctor 
shortage is one. Medical bills 
make another. Finding a system 
to assure treatment to all who 
need it is still another. 

Here are the latest develop- 
ments on health plans. 


The problem that millions of fami- 
lies face in paying doctors’ bills—and 
in paying for hospital care and mod- 
em medicines—is cropping up again. 
So is the problem of financing edu- 
cation of enough new doctors to care 
for a growing population at a time 
when medicine is an increasingly spe- 
cialized profession. 

Whoever takes over the White House 
in January will be confronted with the 
questions of medical costs and of assur- 
ing adequate numbers of highly trained 
physicians. Adlai Stevenson and Dwight 


Eisenhower are aware of the problems. 
Both have stated opposition to any kind 
of socialized medicine. But both favor 
some kind of federal aid that would ex- 
pand private medical care. 

Compulsory national health insurance 
appears to be dead. Some in Government 
still strongly advocate it. Most doctors 
strongly oppose it, however, and the 
pian is not warmly received in Congress 
or by either prospective President. 

How these problems will be dealt 
with remains highly uncertain. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Health Needs 
of the Nation, a nonpartisan body headed 
by Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, former head 
of medical services for the Veterans’ 
Administration, is studying both prob- 
lems and proposals. Results and recom- 
mendations are to be published just 
before the new Administration takes 
office. 

Family problems posed by medical 
costs are shown in part by the charts on 
pages 65 and 66. The charts are based 
on findings by the University of Michi- 
gan Survey Research Center in a study 
made for the Federal Reserve Board. 

Unpaid medical bills are owed by 
nearly one family in five. The average 
debt for each of these 10.2 million fam- 
ilies is $105, or a total of more than 1 


billion dollars. Doctors have a problem 
in collecting this considerable portion of 
their income. 

Young families with children, mainly 
farmers or workers with small to moder- 
ate incomes, are most frequently in debt 
for medical care. 

Nearly one third of those 15.9 million 
families in which the family head is less 
than 45 years old and children are under 
18 owes medical bills. If you are among 
this big group of families, you also are 
among those most heavily in debt for 
medical care; of the 1.2 million families 
who owe doctors $200 or more, two 
thirds are among those with young chil- 
dren. 

Debts do not reflect all that families 
spend for medical care. When serious 
illness strikes, some have savings they 
spend before going in debt. Some, with- 
out savings, borrow from banks or other 
lenders, especially to meet hospital costs, 
which usually must be paid in advance. 
Millions have some form of private 
health insurance which, in major illness, 
pays a big part of the bill. 

Of all money spent privately for medi- 
cal care in the U. S., about $1 out of $9 
remains as a debt to a doctor, hospital 
or pharmacist. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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OF 53,100,000 FAMILIES 





IN THE U.S.: 
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$1 TO $100 
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The Olivetti fully automatic 
Printing Calculator provides for 
your permanent reference 

a complete tape record of all 
calculations and results, including 
credit balance. Actually an adding 
and a calculating machine 
combined, its simplified operation 
requires no special training. 

A demonstration under your own 
conditions may be arranged 
through any of the sales and 
service offices in over 300 cities 
throughout the United States. 
Olivetti Corporation of America, 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 


olivetti 
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. . - Doctors may be 
scarcer nexf year 


Other problems are being exposed in 
the Magnuson Commission’s hearings, 

Docior supply is a major one. Many 
rural and low-income communities find 
physicians are few and far between. War 
in Korea and expanded armed strength 
will call for summoning 5,900 doctors to 
the colors next year, compared with 
4,700 last year. 

You may find it harder to get a doctor 
next year than it is now, because of mili- 
tary needs. 

Young men who want to become doc- 
tors find the price increasingly high. 
School fees and the cost of living while 
studying, not earning, discourage many 
apt students, in the opinion of medical 
educators. Students must figure on seven 
years’ study, plus a year’s internship. Av- 
erage cost of becoming an M.D. is $13,- 
000 to $14,000. Specialization takes an- 
other two to five years’ training, at fur- 
ther cost. 

Solution of either problem is not easy. 

Three possible methods of meeting 
family medical burdens, two of them al- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Who Owes Them 
PER CENT OF 
i FAMILIES FAMILIES WITH 
{ HEADED BY: MEDICAL DEBTS 
i —- a 
Factory workers, other 23 
skilled workers es 
Farmers a 
___Unskilled workers 21 E 
Unemployed, students, 21 
| housewives —_ 
Clerks and 19 
| sales persons p 
Executives 16 ; 
| Retired persons —_ 
Lawyers, doctors, other 12 
. professional people 7 
| Self-employed persons 10 
& 
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® Over 20 years ago Revere found that its technically- 
trained salesmen were devoting an increasing amount 
of time to the study and solution of problems concern- 
ing the specification and fabrication of the Revere 
Metals. As a result, the Technical Advisory Service 
was established as a country-wide organization of 
technicians, whose function is to collaborate with 
engineers, designers, and production men. This group 
constantly seeks ways to cut costs, improve products, 
or both. Some recent examples of accomplishment 
are given here. 

e A manufacturer was produc- 

ing rectangular brass cans in ten 

steps, all conventional, and en- 

countered such difficulties as 

tearing and “orange peel.” The 

Technical Advisory Service and 

the Revere Research Depart- 

ment made a complete study of 

the case, and recommended cer- 

tain changes in metal specifica- 

tions. Result: two anneals were 

dropped, production costs were 

cut, output rose, and rejects 

were greatly reduced. 

e A large hardware manufac- 

turer was buying and stocking a 

great many types of materials, 

some differing only slightly. The T. A. Service col- 
laborated with the engineering and production de- 
partments, and drew up simplified specifications for 
225 items out of 360. Result: purchase of larger 
quantities in the most economical sizes, reduction of 
inventories, lessening of clerical work. The first year 
showed a saving of about $25,000. 

¢ For many yearts a famous fire extinguisher had been 
made by riveting and soldering. When it was decided 
to modernize the processes by use of seam welding, 
the Revere Technical Advisory Service was called in 
for consultation, since it had been decided to switch 
from copper to the much stronger silicon bronze. 


Time, temperature and pressure requirements were 
worked out, and also the proper temper for the body 
sheet. Three of the Revere mills also collaborated. The 
new extinguisher is 414 pounds lighter, much better 
in appearance and design, and is produced with 
greater speed and economy. 
@ Money was saved for a furniture manufacturer by 
using full-hard 3S aluminum tube instead of a softer 
temper which he had been specifying. The hard tube 
takes the forming operations perfectly. Did you know 
that Revere has been in alumi- 
num since 1922? 
e A shipyard was using electro- 
lytic copper sheets tomake large- 
diameter pipes to carry cooling 
water to the condensers. After 
forming, the copper was brazed. 
While electrolytic copper can be 
brazed without much trouble, 
phosphor-deoxidized copper is 
superior in this respect, and a 
T. A. pointed out that on such a 
large job it might save money. 
The shipbuilder tried it, and 
found that the time saved in 
forming and brazing more than 
made up for the extra cost of 
the material. 

The Revere Technical Advisors work on matters 
like these all over the country. If you have a special 
problem and would like to discuss it, get in touch with 
the nearest Revere Sales Office. A Revere T. A. does 
not take the place of, or compete with, your own engi- 
neers, designers and production men. He collaborates 
with them, confidentially, and calls in the Research 
Department, or one or more mills, if necessary. 
There is no charge or obligation. 

Many other companies in all industries offer much 
the same kind of help. No matter what it is you buy, it 
should pay you to see if you cannot make use of the 
knowledge of your suppliers as well as their materials. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 

Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 

SEE REVERE’S “‘MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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..- but your insurance 
agent can save you from 
the consequences! 


Through a single insurance policy, 

you can be protected against financial loss 
due to the loss of money and securities 
from DisHoNESTY, DESTRUCTION or 
DISAPPEARANCE. And it makes no 
difference whether any of these 3 D’s 
happens on or off your premises. 


Your American Surety Agent will fit this 
“3-D” policy to the exact needs of your 
business. Play safe—phone him today! 


For the best in protection— 
call your American Surety Agent! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


comma monmmenmemms ( ()IT]PANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
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. . - More than half U.S. 
uses private insurance 


ready in use on a limited scale, are being 
discussed. 

Private insurance, mostly for hos. 
pitalization but often also covering sur. 
gery, is the method most widely in use, 
About 86 million Americans—well over 
half the population—have some form of 
such insurance. Some of it is sold by com- 
mercial insurers. A big portion, however, 
is administered by private associations 
linked to organizations of doctors and 
hospitals. 

If you have hospital insurance only, 
you still must dig into your pockct to pay 
a surgeon for operating. If you have both 
kinds of this insurance, you will find a 
big part of your bills for expensive medi- 
cal treatment is paid in advance. 

Most everyday medical treatment is 
not paid for by such insurance. Many 
policies pay only for illnesses serious 
enough to require hospital treatment. 

Such plans were first widely introduced 
in the 1930s. They have spread rapidly. 
Most doctors favor them, believing they 
offer the best available way for a patient 
to pay for costly care without limiting 
freedom of doctors. 

Many persons who approve the prin- 
ciple of health insurance, however, criti- 
cize these plans for not going far enough. 

Some doctors are among the critics. 
So are advocates of proposals for Govern- 
ment health insurance. Both say such 
insurance is inadequate. They observe 
that, while this insurance covers many 
people, it pays only one sixth of national 
medical expenditures because it fails to 
cover many costs of laboratory analyses, 
X ray, costly medicine, and treatment of 
costly home-in-bed illness. 

Comprehensive insurance [for med- 
ical costs already is in operation in New 
York City, Washington and several other 
places. It is based on co-operative or- 
ganization of groups of doctors serving 
groups of contributors. Doctors who take 
part in it are about the only doctors who 
favor it; most other doctors oppose it. 

Under this plan, you would make 
monthly paymentseabout twice as big as 
you pay for insurance premiums on the 
more limited types of health plans. 

If you are a member of a comprehen- 
sive plan, you will find medicine comes 
cheaper from the group’s druggist, and 
that most. small doctor bills—home visits, 
office calls, as well as operations—are 
largely paid for you. Sometimes there 
are moderate fees. If the doctor comes 
to your home when you are down with 
“flu,” there may be a moderate fee for 
the first call, but no further payment 
if he has to come back. Advocates are 

(Continued on page 70) 
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CUT THE COST OF PAPERWORK 


done— by making 





and get more 











DIRECT COPIES WITH OZALID! 





HE entirely self - contained 

OZAMATIC brings you a low-cost, 
high-speed method of making clear 
copies of anything typed, written, 
printed or drawn on ordinary translu- 
cent paper! No darkroom, no stencils, 
no messy inks are required! 


Any girl in your office can learn to 
operate the OZAMATIC in five min- 
utes. You get your first copy in seconds 
—clean and dry—or 1,000 letter-size 
copies per hour, at 11/2¢ each! 


The OZAMATIC makes low-cost 
high-quality copies up to 16 inches 
wide and any desired length. Opaque 
originals require a simple intermediate 
step. Larger Ozalid machines make 
wider copies, and have greater capacity. 


Write for full details, or call the 
Ozalid distributor listed under Dupli- 
cating Equipment and Supplies in the 
classified section of your phone book. 


siaaed oy 4.01» 
£OSTS.... ee 


Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
"From Research to Reality” 
Ozalid in Canada — Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 





The amazing Desk-Top OZAMATIC makes low-cost, 
high-quality direct copies 


of letters, reports, invoices 


and records! 


NO RETYPING! NO PROOFREADING! 
‘NO COSTLY “HUMAN ERRORS”! 





A Broadcasting Company uses 
one clerk for three hours to prepare 
bills that took two clerks 28 hours 
before installing Ozalid! 


A Life Insurance Company finds 
that Ozalid speeds up the issuance 
of new policies 50%! 


An Insurance Company saves 
58% by submitting Ozalid copies 
of handwritten workmen's com- 
pensation reports to 47 state in- 
surance departments! 


A Container Manufacturer now 
prepares accounting records in 1/6 
the time with Ozalid! 


Gene 
! Johns! 
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OZALID CUTS COSTS AND SPEEDS 
UP WORK IN COUNTLESS ACCOUNTING OPERATIONS! 


A Hospital uses Ozalid to make 
new patients’ records immediately 
available to receptionist and insur- 


ance companies! 


A Wholesale Hardware Firm 
now finds that one girl can process 
1,000 bills a day —nine times as 
many as before installing Ozalid! 


A Department Store earns special 
“anticipation” discounts by using 
Ozalid to pay bills the same day 
merchandise is received! 
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NEED A 
QUICK LIFT? ; 
































When you find yourself slowing down 
and the work piling up, you need a 
quick pick-up— GO WASH YOUR 
FACE. It’s amazing how fast you wake 
up after soap and water and a brisk 
rub with a clean cotton towel. Rub as 
long and as hard as you please—a soft, 
absorbent cotton towel always gives you 
a lift, leaves you feeling fresh and clean. 














COTTON TOWEL SERVICE 


No investment required. Get com- 
plete service on a low-cost basis. 
Under "Towel Supply Service" or 
“Linen Supply Service" in the tele- 
phone book, you'll find your sup- 
pliers—call them today! 


WHAT PICKS YOU UP, PICKS UP YOUR EMPLOYEES. When you 
provide clean cotton towels, workers get added benefits from their rest periods. 
Watch efficiency, production, and morale climb when “Cotton Fresh-Up” is 


on the job. 








Linen Supply Association of America 
and, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


22 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO. ILL 
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. . « Medical-schoo! costs 
are up fivefold 


asking the Government to give loans 
or grants to groups who want to organize 
more systems along this line. 

Doctors criticize this plan on the 
ground that it limits members—if they 
are to get benefit of their payments—to 
consulting only doctors in the group. 

Government health insurance is 
the most hotly disputed of the plans. 
Advocates in the Federal Security 
Agency presented this plan again to the 
Commission. One argument used is that 
private medical plans cannot be spread 
widely among the “poor risks’—the 
people who need doctoring most. 

Government insurance would be f- 
nanced by pay-check deductions and em- 
ployer contributions, as are old-age pen- 
sions. Total contribution would begin at 
a small amount and rise to 3 per cent of 
pay rolls, or more, as service expanded. 
Doctor and other medical costs would 
be paid from these funds, supplemented, 
if necessary, by general revenues. 

Government advocates insist the plan 
would not interfere with doctors’ free- 
dom, nor with private health insurance. 
But most doctors and hospitals insist that 
Government would surely call the tune; 
also that sudden opening of such a wide 
medical plan would swamp _ medical 
facilities and available doctors. 

What the Commission is likely to rec- 
ommend is increased private health in- 
surance, perhaps aided by Government 
money. What form it will take, how 
many people it will cover, and how 
much federal money or control will be 
suggested is hard to predict. 

Federal aid for educating more doc- 
tors is almost sure to be recommended. 

Cost of all U.S. medical training now 
is five times what it was 30 years ago. 
Medical schools lack 20 to 30 million 
dollars a year of having all the money 
they need. Gifts and endowments, once 
big, make up a shrinking proportion of 
resources now. State and local appro- 
priations are larger, but may be reaching 
their limit. Tuitions already are so high 
as to discourage many students. 

Doctors once thought well of the idea 
of federal aid to medical schools, but 
turned against it in fear of federal inter- 
ference and control. Now doctors and 
medical-school leaders disagree among 
themselves. 

Decisions on Government participa- 
tion in either health insurance or medical 
training will be up to Congress. Whoever 
becomes President, a conservative Con- 
gress will sit in the Capitol. Whatever 
action it takes, if any, is likely to em- 
phasize private action to attain wider 
health services. 
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Their names are household words. 


One was a famous Supreme Court jurist. Another 
helped to open the West with his rifle. The third was the 
eighteenth President of the United States. You’ve seen 
their faces in school books and magazines. One even has 
his portrait on U.S. currency. 


Yet did you recognize Charles Evans Hughes? 
Buffalo Bill Cody? Ulysses S. Grant? Or did you only 
know the bewhiskered and bewildered gentleman on 
the right? 


He’s Der Captain, of course! And he sports that 
famous foliage only in the comics! 


Every week, twenty million people follow the Kat- 
zenjammers in PUCK, the only national comic weekly. 
Along with Popeye and Olive Oyl, Maggie and Jiggs, 
Dagwood and Blondie, they’re famous names to all 
America! 


Yes—PUCK’s personalities are famous—and so are 
PUCK’S many advertisers. For instance ... Dial Soap 











© King Features Syndicate 


you name these famous bearded men? 


has been 4 years in PUCK! Wildroot Cream Oil — 
9 years in PUCK! Colgate Dental Cream— 20 years in 
PUCK! All top sellers in their field! 


Is yours a mass-consumption product, too? PUCK 
can help you meet the narrowing profit margin in 
today’s market—help give you higher volume sales at 
lower advertising cost. See PUCK’s presentation, 
“Money-Markets and Media” and get the whole story. 


Ask for a showing today. 





THE CoMIc WEEKLY 


The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly —A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 1207 Hearst Bldq., San Francisco 









“I'm needed 
in offices the 


year round” 









































Complete air change in crowded rooms every 2 to 5 minutes. 


Here’s the quick, easy way to end office arguments and pro- 
mote efficiency. Install ILG Self-Cooled Motor Propeller 
Fans in walls, windows, or in penthouses on the roof. Remove 
the used air, excess heat, smoke, and odors which cause con- 
flicts, distractions, and actual discomfort. Watch your effi- 
ciency curve go up as these quiet, powerful, long-lastmg fans 
provide a fresh, pleasing atmosphere. Make a fast start to- 
wards solving your problem by sending coupon or phoning 
nearby Branch Office (consult classified directory) now! 


VENTILATION 


FREE! Helpful 32-Page Guide 


(1) Please send me a copy of your FREE BOOKLET “How to 
Plan Your Ventilating System” 








Name 
7 nee! New Bul- 
Address letin with diagrams, 
data and complete 
information. Send 
City State. coupon now. 














We've Been Asked.__ 


CAN YOU GET 
A SALARY RAISE? 


The time is near when many sclaried 
people begin to think about Christ. 
mas bonuses and year-end raises. 
What they want to know: Is any 
salary control left? 

Both the Salary Stabilization Board and 

the Office of Salary Stabilization are 

still in business, They have rulcs and 
regulations aimed at controlling bonuses 
and salary raises for executive, a:lmini- 
strative and professional employes. But 

OSS has only a very small staff. Volun- 

tary compliance by employers is | urgely 

relied upon in carrying out the controls, 

Where an employer is found to |e de- 

liberately violating the rules, the penal- 

ties can be severe. 


Then employers can give bonuses 
and raises this year? 
Generally speaking, that is true. The 
rules restricting year-end payments and 
raises have not been tightened during 
the last year. Many employes can look 
forward to Christmas bonuses and to 
raises at the end of the year or early in 


1953. 


Must Christmas bonuses get prior ap- 
proval? 

Usually not. An employer can follow 
very much the same procedures as last 
year in paying Christmas bonuses to his 
employes. He does not have to get in 
touch with OSS at all if his bonus and 
payment formula follows his previously 
established plan. If each worker got so 
many weeks’ extra pay last Christmas, 
that can usually be repeated this year- 
even though the weekly pay of the em- 
ploye may now be higher than a year 
ago. The rules on payments for special 
profit-sharing plans operate differently, 
but these rules follow the pattern of 
last year. 


Where an employer has no established 
bonus plan or has paid no bonus in the 
past, he still can give a limited Christ- 
mas or year-end bonus—and he need not 
ask OSS for approval. Salary Stabiliza- 
tion rules allow him to pay each em- 
ploye up to $40 as a bonus. There is 
some talk in the Salary Stabilization 
Board of raising the figure to $50 for 
salaried workers this year. 


Can raises also be given without ap- 
proval? 

Yes, in many cases. There are rules and 

formulas that an employer can use in 

raising the salaries of his employes 

without having anything to do with 

Salary Stabilization officials. These raises 
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Many Year-End Bonuses 


e Bonuses and salary raises will go 
to many workers by end of year. 


@ Stabilization rules leave way open 
for employers toreward employes. 


@ Salary control will end April 30 
unless extended by Congress. 











can sometimes be based upon increases 
in the cost of living or on promotions or 
wiping out inequities. A frequently used 
method of raising pay of workers is to 
base the raise upon merit or length of 
service. Where an employe has been 
rewarded this year for merit or length 
of service, he can get another raise in 
1953 on the same basis. 


Suppose a firm wants to reward an 
employe with a larger raise than 
allowed by the rules? 

Then it can go to the Office of Salary 

Stabilization and try to make a special 

case. On such appeals, higher raises 

often are permitted. This might be the 
case where an executive of a company 
has been doing extra-valuable work or 
has taken on additional duties or where 

a scientist or some other professional 

worker has made exceptional contri- 

butions to a company. 


Ils there any machinery for enforcing 
SSB rules? 

There is, but it is very limited. OSS has 
only about 80 inspectors for checking 
on the many thousands of employers in 
the country. Formerly inspectors of the 
Wage-Hour Division of the Labor De- 
partment helped with this work, but 
this is no longer done. Part of the job of 
enforcement is now handled by the Na- 
tional Enforcement Commission of the 
Economic Stabilization Agency. 


How does enforcement work? 

It is the job of OSS to uncover violations 
and to prepare cases against violators. It 
makes recommendations to the Enforce- 
ment Commission as to settlements or 
sanctions against violators. The Com- 
mission holds hearings, where necessary. 
It then certifies to the Treasury how 
much of the salary payment is to be dis- 
allowed as a business expense in deter- 
mining the employer’s income tax. OSS 
also can ask the Attorney General for 
criminal prosecution where willful viola- 
tion is suspected, but this has never been 
done. 


OSS now has more than 2,000 cases of 
Suspected violations under investigation. 
So far, no employers have been penalized 
for violation of the Salary Stabilization 
tules, but some have been penalized for 
violating rules of the twin agency, the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 
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The Copyuriter rode behind 100 cars and a 4,500 hp. diesel. 


“No story there! 


Rode almost like 


a passenger train,” 
said the Copywriter to the Traffic Manager 


Assigned to riding freight trains, the 
Copywriter found his experience 
uneventful.‘‘Can’t see where I got an 
advertising slant out of that junket. 
it was just a smooth, fast ride.”’ 
Said the Freight Traffic Manager 
to the Copywriter, ‘‘...just a 
smooth, fast ride. There’s your copy 
slant. You had an experience we 


SHIP— 


Look at the map! 


wish all shippers could have, so 
they’d know how swiftly and 
smoothly The Milwaukee Road 
handles freight.”’ 

Your nearest Milwaukee Road 
agent will welcome the opportunity 
of talking to you about your ship- 
ping. You’ll find him part of a 
smoothly running traffic organization. 
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An upward surge of production has car- 
ried business activity to new high 
ground since World War II. 

Factory output rose to 235 on the indi- 
cator in the week ended October 4, up 
16 per cent from July and a bit higher 
than the peak of April, 1951. 

The auto industry set its sights for an 
output of 500,000 passenger cars in 
October. If achieved, that will be a 
16-month high. Production is going to 
rebuild depleted stocks of dealers, as 
well as to satisfy current demand of 
customers. 

TV-set production mounted to 168,000 
in the week ended September 26, the 
largest since March, 1951. To meet 
demand, producers had to draw 33,- 
000 sets from their inventories. As a 
result, inventories dropped to a new 
low since early 1951. 

Steel output is flowing at a rate of near- 
ly 114 million tons per year. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods ran 
2 per cent above a year ago in the 
week ended October 4. They were 3.5 
per cent above the same week in 1950. 

Bank loans to business are up 1.1 bil- 
lions since August 1. 

Insured unemployment, indicated by 
continued claims for unemployment 
compensation under State programs, 
sank to a new postwar low of 633,200. 

All unemployed workers in the U.S.., 
shown in the top chart with other 
parts of the labor force, dropped to 
1,438,000 early in September, lowest 
since 1945. 

Civilian employment, at 62,260,000, 
stood at a record high for September, 
700,000 above a year ago. 

Personal incomes jumped to a record 
rate of 267 billions per year in August, 





(1935-39=100) 


FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity- - 








up 3 billions from July. Employment 
was up in steel, auto, textile and ap- 
parel industries. 

The full rise in jobs and incomes is not 
over. The aircraft industry is to add 
150,000 more workers by the first 
quarter of 1953. Ordnance plants are 
hiring workers. More will be needed 
in the building of atomic-energy plants. 
The rise in defense output from now 





More Workers, Fewer Jobless 
In Growing Labor Force 
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Source: Census Bureau 
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to second quarter of 1953 will draw 
more heavily on supplies of metals, 
chemicals, other materials. These in- 
dustries may have to add workers. 

Vital plant expansion is only a third 
completed, will be half completed by 
the end of 1952. As plants are com- 
pleted, more workers are needed to 
run them. 


MONTHLY) 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


Demand for labor, though growing, 
is not to create many labor shortages. 

The armed forces reached their man. 
power goal of over 3.6 million in the 
middle of 1952. 

The U. S. labor force, now totaling over 
67 million, normally grows about 800, 
000 per year. The number of people 
of working age is growing along with 
total population. More women already 
of working age enter the labor force 
each year. 

Productivity of industry is growing at 
a rate of 2 or 3 per cent per year. 
Plant-capacity expansion is concen- 
trated in basic industries such as steel, 
electric power, chemicals and _pettro- 
leum. In these industries the need for 
workers is relatively small in relation 

to the capital investment. 

A downturn in plant and equipment 
spending, due in 1953, will release 
more workers than will be needed to 
run new facilities being built. For ex- 
ample, 45,000 construction workers 
were employed in building the Sa- 
vannah River atomic-energy plant. But, 
after it is completed, it will be op- 
erated by only 7,000. 

Prices, meanwhile, are drifting lower. 
Retail food prices lost about 1 per 
cent from August 25 to September 15. 
Wholesale food prices continued fall- 
ing from September 15 to October 7. 
Meats fell sharply. 

Jobless workers are to remain few dur- 
ing the first half of 1953. The need 
for bigger production will be met by a 
rise in the labor force and a further 
gain in productivity. After the de- 
fense boom reaches its peak, rising 
unemployment may well be a_prob- 
lem for the U. S. again. 
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We expect you will wish to inform, through 
advertising channels, American friends of 
Chivas Brothers Ltd. of the attractive new 
Chivas Regal gift package made especially for 
American export. It commemorates our 151st 
Anniversary. The package is a fine example of 
the best in Scottish printing; we enclose the 
first photo of it. 

It was just a year ago that we dispatched to 
America the first shipment in many years of 
Chivas Regal 12 year old Scotch Whisky, which 
experts consider is the finest Scotch ever to 





CHIVAS BROTHERS LTD. 
Aberdeen, Scotland—Estal lished 1801 


By Appointment Purveyors of Provisions and 
Scotch Whisky to the late King George VI 


fellants 








leave our home shores for use across the sea. 

The gracious reception and welcome of this 
product and the continuing demand for it by 
discriminating people confirm the opinion of 
the experts. 

Although we shall continue to make generous 
allotments to American friends our supply is 
limited and accordingly you should forewarn 
our regular customers to make early purchase 
of Chivas Regal for their holiday gift and 
entertainment plans. 


With every good wish, 





J. Chiene 


Managing Director 
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BLENDED | scoT(H 


Wisin’ 12 YEAR OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


CHIVAS REG, 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86 PROOF + CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORP. + NEW YORK, N.Y. 





SUPER-ACCURATE bal! bear- 
ings are used in electronic com- 
puters, radar and other intricate 
systems. Grinding the inner race of 
tiny bearings (shown here actual 
size) is entrusted to Mounted 
Wheels by CARBORUNDUM. One 
wheel grinds 500 races. Whatever 
the abrasive problem, remember 
only CARBORUNDUM offers ALL 
abrasive products to give you the 
proper ONE. 


HEARING AIDS have 
grown continuously smaller 
and lighter, yet vastly more 
powerful. GLOBAR ceramic J 
resistors are used because 
they have the desired per- 
formance characteristics, 
yet are only a quarter of 
an inch long, a sixteenth 
in diameter. 
Manufactured by the 
GLOBAR Division 
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Precision undreamed of till z 
Do 

MAN-MADE MINERALS” " 





were invented 
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SPARK PLUG CORES of clec- 
trical porcelain are fired in kilns 
under severe conditions of high 


heat and fast cycles. CARBOFRAX un 
silicon carbide kiln furniture (sup- sig 
—_ which carry ware through 
<ilns) last longer, don’t warp, crack , 
Product of the Refractories Division ev 
be 
SLITTING IRIDIUM PEN 


dai 





or blister. CARBORUNDUM is the 101 


world’s largest supplier of super 


refractories. ca 


POINTS is done at production- 
line speed with a wheel especially 
developed by CARBORUNDUM. 
Aluminum oxide abrasive grain, 
kneaded into a batch of rubber, is 
rolled out “pie crust” fashion, then 
“cookie-cuttered” into wheels only 
five thousandths of an inch thick. 


Made by the Bonded Products 
and Grain Division 





The microinch—the millionth of an inch—is a child of the 
“man-made minerals,” silicon carbide and aluminum oxide by 


CARBORUNDUM. So is precision in a totally different realm... 
the ability to mold and bake these materials as super refrac- 


tories, achieving a predictable shrinkage held to tolerances of TRADE MARK 
a few thousandths. for significant developments 
Pictured here are a few suggestions of workaday precision based on “*man-made minerals”" 


Keep your eye on 





being achieved by CARBORUNDUM customers in widely differ- 
ent fields. Nowhere else but in the ‘man-made minerals” will 

- oe - . . - sical d Products by CARBORUNDUAM include Grinding and Cutting-Off Wheels, Discs 
you find such unusual, practical combinations of physica an and Sticks...Coated Abrasive Sheets and Belts... Waterproof Abrasive Paper... 


hemir ies. hey srovide the rod uction industries Abrasive Grain and Powders and other abrasive products... Electric Heating 
chemical properties T ey I P Elements and Ceramic Resistors ...Grain and Briquettes for deoxidizing steel 





THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 








with precision. They provide the process industries with con- and iron...Super Refractory Bricks, Special Shapes and Cements... Porous 
tinuous production Filter Media and Diffusers — and are marketed under the following trademarks: 
i ; " cat as CARBORUNDUM + ALOXITE + MX + RED-I-CUT + TEXALOX + GLOBAR 

How can “man-made minerals’’ serve you? Your inquiry to FERROCARBO * CARBOFRAX « ALFRAX » MONOFRAX + MULLFRAX 


CARBORUNDUM will produce the answer. 








Labor Week 


UNIONS SHIFT CAMPAIGN TACTICS 


Unions have a new formula 
for winning elections in 1952. 

The line now is this: Avoid tag- 
ging a candidate as prolabor. 
Don’t talk too loudly about 
“gurges,"’ and don’t gang up. 

It's tactics like those that were 
cedited with helping Taft get 
elected in 1950. 


Labor leaders are building up steam 
fora late drive to put over Adlai Ste- 
venson for President and to elect their 
friends to Congress. But campaigning 
by unions has taken on a “new look” 
since the elections of 1948 and 1950. 

The elections of 1948 and 1950 taught 
the unions some lessons. One of these 
is that campaign tactics, if they prove 
distasteful to enough people, can back- 
fire, can help rather than hurt the candi- 
dates marked for defeat. So, this time, 
unions are operating under a new set of 
signals. 

A list of don‘’ts shows how the un- 
ions’ campaign tactics have been revised. 

Don’t boast about “purging” a 
candidate in advance of the election, 
even if he is the man you want most to 
beat. That rule comes out of the Ohio 

(Continued on page 78) 


PRECINCTS ARE PLOTTED 
There’ll be less noise from labor this year, and more quiet hard work 
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Lessons from ‘50: 


ORGANIZERS GET SET 


Few. Claims, No ‘Purges’ 


Staff Photos-USN&WR 


HOMES ARE VISITED 








How you can 


OPEN UP 


lem lachiticl li 
Western Market... 
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One look at the rapidly rising 
freight rate differentials is discour- 
aging. Perhaps you are among 
the many Eastern industrial men 
who feel locked out when 
studying this profitable area. 


Serious as it is, the problem 
has a very simple solution. 
The key factor is central 
location within the market. 


In this $32,000,000,000 

Western market, the population 
and shipping center is found in 
SANTA CLARA COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA, at the southern 
tip of San Francisco Bay. From 
this point your products can be 
distributed throughout the 
West at the lowest possible cost. 


Freight savings alone pay a large 
share of new plant costs. Santa 
Clara County's harmonious labor 
relations represent another im- 
portant profit factor, particularly 
in the San Jose metropolitan 
area with its 331,000 people. 


Inquire about the lower 

construction costs, productive 

all-year mild climate and large 

industrial sites now available. 
sot 





Write Today 
and ask for 

the FREE digest 
of freight facts 
along with 

this informative 
brochure. 





SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Dept. 7, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COunTY 
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Unions to avoid labeling candidates as prolabo 


senatorial campaign of 1950, when 
unions went overboard to purge Robert 
A. Taft, and Taft wound up by carrying 
the State by a big majority, including 
industrial areas where unions were 
strongest. 

Don’t label a candidate is also high 
on the list of advice to local unions. The 
idea is that it is all right to co-operate 
with other groups in backing a candi- 
date, but not to put a “labor candidate” 
tag on him. It is reasoned that voters 
don’t like to think that a man in office 
is “owned” by any single group. They 
like to think he will vote in the interest 
of all the people. 

Don’t stress interunion committees. 
This is to avoid the appearance of throw- 
ing too much weight against a candidate 
and to avoid advertising that labor is out 
to get him. This vear there are fewer 
joint committees of members of the AFL, 
the CIO and other unions. These groups 
are working separately, although in most 
cases they endorse the same candidates. 

Union support, as the campaign 
nears an end, is confined largely to Demo- 
cratic candidates. In some areas, unions 
are backing the entire Democratic ticket, 
from Governor Stevenson down to coun- 
ty offices. Occasionally, a Republican 
gets the support of union leaders. For 
example, the United Mine Workers is 
backing 37 Democrats and 15 Republi- 
cans for Congress in the coal-mining 
regions. 

Financial help is being given to 
many candidates by the various union 
committees, from money donated by in- 
dividual members. So far, contributions 
from the membership are not coming in 
as fast as in earlier campaigns, but offi- 
cials expect the total will run about 2 
million dollars, as in 1950. 

Getting workers registered is an- 
other way in which unions help. Labor 
organizations in several States have con- 
ducted extensive campaigns to see that 
union members are eligible to vote. One 
of the most elaborate drives was made by 
the CIO Political Action Committee in 
New Jersey. It compiled a roster of all 
CIO members in the State, broken down 
by precincts. Names were checked 
against registration lists and workers 
not on those lists were urged to register. 
Election officials co-operated in setting 
up registration desks in plants, and em- 
ployers gave time off to those who 
wanted it. 

Precinct workers also are supplied by 
unions. Democratic political organiza- 
tions are given additional man power. 
Union organizers see to it that members 
get to the polls on Election Day. Before 
the election, they ring doorbells and 

(Continued on page 80) 
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CIO-PAC WORKS IN NEW JERSEY: 
Shop stewards meet to map strategy... 








. . registration booths for workers 
are set up right in the plants... 





Stef? Photos—USN& WR 
. .. a follow-up drive by phone will 
help to bring out the labor vote 
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AMERICA 


Rubber is a key material in modern 


America. 





Rubber makes possible the trucks, planes, 
5 buses and automobiles which keep America 
eka Lil: B 


» ) 
Rubber plays a basic role in communications 


— telephone, telegraph, radio and television. 


Rubber is essential to American industry. It is 
an ingredient in thousands of products that 


keep America’s factories running. 


Rubber helps keep America strong. With- 
out rubber, America could not build 


the military equipment needed for 





defense. 














Jor 
MALAYA 
Rubber is the economic lifeblood of Malaya. 


Rubber is the chief cash crop of more than 
350,000 small independent Malayan farmers as 
well as mere than 1,000 large rubber planta- 
tions. They produce a major portion of the world’s 
supply of natural rubber — with America their 
biggest customer. 


Rubber keeps Malaya a free and active ally 
of the western democracies. A prosperous 
natural rubber industry is the strongest bul- 
wark against Cofmmunism in Malaya 

and the whole of Southeast 


Send for a free booklet 
“NATURAL RUBBER and YOU” 


The story of natural rubber—how it is 
grown, where it comes from, its history, 
together with facts and statistics about its 
production and use—is ‘included in this 
pictorial booklet. Write to the 





Natural Rubber Bureau 


1631 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C, 














There’s a new kind 
of history being 


igi 


The outstanding growth 
and development in Mas- 
sachusetts of products of 
modern science . . . elec- 
tronics, plastics, chemicals, 
nuclear energy, optics... 
are adding a new industrial 
chapter in our proud history. 


for a NEW or Branch 
Location — write to 


MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOPMENT 
AND INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


Room 102A - State House 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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... Members are being told 
how Congressmen voted 


distribute leaflets on the election issues. 
Leaflets by the millions are being printed 
by the AFL and CIO political commit- 
tees. 

Speakers are provided by the unions, 
too. Labor leaders, from heads of the 
CIO and AFL down to local-union offi- 
cials, take the stump to back their fa- 
vorite candidates. The organizations also 
provide money for nation-wide radio 
and TV speeches by union leaders and 
for special programs aimed at supporting 
candidates. 

Voting records of members of Con- 
gress also are distributed by union 
groups as guides to unionists. The guides 
show how each Senator and Representa- 
tive voted on key issues selected by the 
labor leaders. The most recent list of this 
sort, from AFL headquarters, tabulated 
votes on 30 issues arising in Congress 
during the last six years. The first six 
issues involved the Taft-Hartley Act and 
proposed amendments to it. However, 
unions this year are being careful not to 
stress only “labor issues.” Foreign affairs 
and general domestic questions are in- 
cluded. 

How workers will vote on Novem- 
ber 4, however, is another question. Past 
elections have shown that union members 
often vote against the wishes of their 
leaders. 





Labor Shortages 
In Many Areas 


A growing shortage of workers is 
plaguing employers in various sections 
of the country. Jobs are hard to fill in 
some cities that recently had labor sur- 
pluses. This tight labor market, more- 
over, is likely to continue for six months 
or more. 

Nationally, more than 62 million per- 
sons are working at civilian jobs. About 
1.4 million are out of work, or 2 per 
cent of the civilian work force. This is 
the smallest number of unemployed since 
World War II. 

Those workers still looking for jobs, 
however, are scattered throughout the 
country, and are not immediately avail- 
able where shortages are developing. 
These shortages in most cases showed 
up suddenly, as industry increased pro- 
duction after the steel strike. 

Autos. Detroit is one city that has 
turned suddenly from a community of 
labor surplus to an area where jobs are 
going begging. A few weeks ago, De- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Now you can do 


| @ PLASTIC BINDING 


, RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 
this modern low-cost way 


Add prestige . . . utility .. 
yer Nem a mm appearance 
feport, catalogs, all inted 
> plicated material. Save 
money, too. Anyone can operate, 
FREE... PLASTIC BOUND 
PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION 
Get your personalized edition today 
.@ unique and beautiful sample of 
modern plastic binding packed with 
illustrated facts and 
ideas. Gives com- 
plete application 
story and cost ad- 
vantages in organi- 
zations of all types 
and sizes. Here’s o 
© \ wealth of important 
= \information abso- 
lutely FREE. 


GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
Dept. USN-10, 808 W. Belmont Ave. 
Chicago 14, ii. 
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_. . Detroit's auto industry 
is now hunting for workers 


troit was asking special help to bring 
defense contracts into the area in order 
to cut its unemployment. The auto indus- 
try, with reduced supplies of steel, was 
laying off workers while defense plants 
were not ready to hire them. 

With more steel available, and with 
production schedules going to new highs, 
Detroit’s auto industry now is hunting 
for workers. Where Detroit counted 121,- 
000 unemployed in December, it re- 
ported about 37,000 idle in September. 
Most of these idle workers were not suited 
to the jobs available in the auto industry. 
Employers have been sending out re- 
cruiting agents to find men in other 
cities. Plants again are hiring women and 





—United Press 


DETROIT SCENE 
. .. jobs are going begging 


are allowing older workers to remain on 
the job past “compulsory” retirement 
age. 

Aircraft centers also are running into 
shortages of workers. Dallas and Wichi- 
ta, for example, find it impossible to fill 
. all of the jobs available. 

De‘ense plants have helped to create 
the shortages, since many of these are 
coming into production throughout the 
country at a time when civilian-goods 
plants are boosting output. 

The prospect is for a tightening labor 
market during the first half of 1953, at 
least. Indications now are that business 
may ease up in the second half, and un- 
employment increase. But, until a major 
cut in defense production or civilian 
goods comes, employers are likely to 
find it hard to get enough workers to fill 
the jobs in many sections of the country. 
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Why 1]...when 
you can handle 





FORK TRUCKS: TRACTORS : TRAILERS 
the 


Christmas for your 
Customers and Employees 
(and your family, too!) 





Everybody loves Stuckey’s wonderful 
PECANS and CANDIES 


Choose gifts they can take home and place under 
the tree. Our candies, choice pecans and assort- 
ments are unusual, beautifully packed, fresh! 
Country hams of rare flavor! 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY. Fill all your 
needs at one source ; saves you time and money. 
We gift wrap, ship to you or mail to list. Quan- 
tity discounts, open account. Listed are 4 favor- 
ites, postpaid. Order now, see how good! 
Wicker tray in a tray, pecan halves, delicious 
candies, tropical jellies. SG-l . . . $4.50 
Deluxe Gift Box, top right. 4 vacuum 1-lb. jars 
choice pecan halves. Sherried, toasted, plain, 
sugared and spiced. GB-2 $7.95 
$1.85 


Tangy Tropical Jellies, top left. Ass’t of 6 lovely 
pound globes, beautifully packed. . . . $3.95 


Stackey's 


Pecan Log of rich, caramel nougat. Lb. 


Dept. US 
Eastman, Ga. 


"» With the FORK TRUCK- 


a3 






TRACKLESS TRAIN SYSTEM 


If your fork trucks travel distances over 150 
feet — you can move more goods and save 
time and 
trailers to your system. The fork truck 
loads . 
— tr 
fork truck alone. Write for descriptive liter- 
ature or request an actual demonstration of 


manpower . by simply adding 


.. hauls ...and unloads the trailers 
ansports four* times the volume of the 


FORK TRUCK-TRACKLESS TRAIN. 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 4064 South Halsted Street, Chicago 9, Itlinois 


cive me_Lhooiy| 


Patrick Henry would 
* ‘Wi back our platform of 
} economy and freedom 
from chaos in business. 

















Spend less to store more! 
Keep inactive records 
systematically safe, 
clean and accessible the 
low-cost LIBERTY way. 
Over 90,000 firms are 
using LIBERTY BOXES. 
25 stock sizes for every 
popular form, 






Sold by 
leading 

stotioners 
everywhere 


Clip this ad to your letterhead for 
FREE BOOKLET “Monval of 
Record Storage Practice’. Tells how 
long to keep specific records. Shows 
best methods of record storage. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention—Our Business Since 1918 


720 S. Dearborn Street e Chicago 5, Ill. 
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“Her meals are still something out of this 
world, but what a change in the farm 
wife’s kitchen! 

Gone is the cast iron stove, the hand 
pump at the sink and the little coffee mill 
that hung on the wall. They’ve gone the 
way of the scrub board and goose-neck 
iron and the other symbols of drudgery. 


Modern fuels, water systems and equipment have also 
freed the farm wife’s mind and spirit. Today she can 
enjoy the companionship of her family as well as care 
for their physical needs . . . be a business partner with 
her husband . . . share in the community life of her 
neighborhood—and the world. And from it all, she 
has developed a new interest in herself as a woman. 


The new life of farm women is one of the brightest 
chapters in the story of this new age in agriculture 





—a golden age of unprecedented in-, 
come and better living, made possible by 
the most efficient and productive farming/ 
in history. 


Country Gentleman has grown with its 

people—often leading, always giving im- 

petus to their progress. As a result, it has 

long been their best-read, best-liked and 
most respected magazine. 


And as Country Gentleman’s influence has grown 
steadily wider and deeper with the people of the soil, 
so has it grown with those who serve them. 


Retailers in every major line recognize Country 
Gentleman as the greatest selling force in Rural 
America... 


Advertisers have made Country Gentleman one of 
America’s leading magazines in advertising volume. 


Country Gentleman 


The family magazine for 


‘ better farming... better living 





Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Outlook for business activity continues to improve all along the line. 

Hardware merchants see an upSwing in sales in months ahead. Market for 
small tools is expanding as homeowners decide to do more of their own work. 

Home-appliance firms see rising sales and production into mid-1953. 

Women's clothing manufacturers on the West Coast report sharp increases in 
orders from merchants. These are for spring delivery. 

Television sales are running ahead of production for several firms. 

Added to these prospects the continued uptrend in defense production, the 
continued expansion in industry, the high level of construction, and you come 
up with a situation that has almost no soft spots in the near-term outlook. 














Inventory situation gives another sign of business health. 

Business inventories at end of August stood at 69.5 billions, allowing for 
seasonal factors. That's a gain of 100 millions over July. ’ 

Inventory increase occurred entirely in manufacturers’ stocks. 

Trade inventories--retail and wholesale--were lower than in July. 

Merchants quite obviously will have to place orders at the factory to re- 
plenish their stocks as retail sales increase. That will keep output high. 














Retail trade is high, but there are few signs yet of a sharp upturn. 

The buying public makes heavy purchases, but is not on any spree. 

Retail sales rose less than usual in August and were only 2 per cent ahead 
of August of last year. Dollar gain over July was a scant l per cent. 

Department stores sold less in September than they did a year ago. With 
seasonal shifts considered, department-store sales fell below August. 

Sales gains, however, are reported by department stores for the first week 
in October. Gain on a national basis was 5 per cent over a year ago. 

New York area is the poorest for department-store sales. Moderate boom 
in sales is reported for the St. Louis, Minneapolis and Dallas areas. 























There's little doubt, however, that retail sales will increase in months 
ahead. A steady gain in sales is indicated by people's rising incomes and by 
the expansion in employment that now is going on. 


People's incomes are at a record annual rate. Latest figures (August) 
from Commerce Department show personal income at 267 billions a year. Gain 
over July was 3 billions. That resulted from the steel-strike settlement. 

Income payments for the first eight months of this year are running 13.5 
billions ahead of last year. That's the increase in the yearly rate. 

Wage and salary workers are getting most of the increase. Farm income 
is up only slightly from last year. It dipped a bit in August. Business 
operators are making only moderate income gains over last year. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


People also are saving a smaller portion of the income they get. 

Liquid savings of individuals for the April-June period of 1952 is put at 
1.7 billions by the Securities & Exchange Commission. That compares with 2.6 
billions for January-March, 1952, and 3 billions for April-June of last year. 

Savings in liquid form include cash in the pocket, bank accounts, deposits 
in savings and loan associations, insurance payments, securities purchases. 

Repayment of debt also is included in official savings figures. In the 
April-June period, however, individuals added a net amount of 1.4 billions to 
mortgage debt and 1.3 billions to other debt, mostly installment purchases. 











Significance of the drop in savings lies in the fact that it denotes an in- 
crease in individual spending. It's another sign of an expanding market for 
consumer goods. With incomes rising and savings in a decline, spending climbs. 


Armed strength of the U.S. is showing a substantial increase. 

Airplanes are being turned out at three times the rate of two years ago. 

Jet-engine output is 50 per cent ahead of last January. 

Tanks and combat vehicles have gained sevenfold in a year. 

Electronic equipment is at twice the volume of a year ago. 

Guided missiles. have gone into assembly-line production. 

This report is made by Henry H. Fowler, the Defense Mobilizer. It shows 
that the country is nearing the end of a defense tooling-up process and is at 
the stage of turning out a greater volume of arms. 

















The Fowler report makes this further significant suggestion: 

Industrial capacity of the U.S. soon will be at the point where Government 
can decide: (1) to step up the arms program, reach goals earlier, or (2) allow 
the added capacity to turn out a larger volume of civilian products. 

Main point, hinted but not specified, is that Government officials may have 
the power to use arms output as a means of directing business activity. 

Current boom, for instance, might be prolonged by increasing arms orders. 

This will be a decision for the next Administration. Temptation will be 
great to use the arms industry as a cushion for any setback that might occur. 











' Defense-plant expansion is expected to be nearly half completed by the end 
of this year. All told, 23 billion dollars’ worth of projects have been granted 
special tax consideration in the last two years. More than 16 billions of this 
is expected to be completed by the summer of 1953. 


New England, recently a distressed area, is recovering fast. 

Woolen mills and cotton mills are increasing output. Mill use of wool 
Shows the first year-to-year gain since December, 1950. Jump in cotton mills is 
reported by First National Bank of Boston to be the greatest in six years. 

Increased activity also is reported for jewelry, silverware, furniture, 
paper, clothing, shoes and other leather goods. 

Prospect is for a continued steady gain by New England industries. | 











Higher interest rates now seem to be rather firmly established. 
New bond issue of the World Bank is being offered to yield 3.65 per cent. 
That's the highest offer for a top-grade bond in a number of years. 
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Every baby born in the United States today starts life 
saddled with a debt of more than $1,700 — its share 
of the $260 billion owed by the federal government.* 


Nobody would complain if this money had been 
spent wisely. But it is generally accepted that billions 
of it have been wasted. In this fiscal year, according 
to the federal budget, the amount spent will equal 
$162,480 a minute. Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
gives us this picture of the “thinking” that goes on 
inside a bureaucrat’s mind: “If the operating bureaucrat 
shows a surplus, he gives Congress the impression the 
original request was excessive... if a surplus is dis- 
covered in any particular account, extraordinary efforts 
are made to discover ways to spend it.” 


Nobody can stop this paralyzing orgy of spending 
except the public— you. Write your Representatives 
and Senators—not just once, but every time you 
can... every time you see evidence, big or little, of 
this disregard for the public funds. Demand 


SADDLE TD 





economy. There’s no one a bureaucrat respects as 
much as a Congressman, and nothing a good Con- 
gressman welcomes more than the voice of his people. 
That’s the only way to get ourselves and our babies 
out from under those $1,700 saddles with the “Made 
In Washington” labels. 








*Who Uncle Sam Owes —— FS 
and How Much— Dollars Debt 
I oe oo a de-desiena eis 63.8 24.5 
Commercial Banks............... 61.5 23.7 
U.S. Government Trust Funds...... 43.7 16.8 
Federal Reserve Banks............ 22.4 8.6 
NE re 22.2 8.5 
Insurance Companies............. 16.1 6.2 
State and Local Governments...... 9.8 3.8 
Mutual Savings Banks............ 9.7 3.7 
RUE ONIONS 5c 00 sce cases canes 10.8 4.2 
OE. Slugs ice Caen Ck emes 260.0 100.0 











“You must first enable the government to control the governed, and 
in the next place, oblige it to control itself.’”” — Alexander Hamilton 


PRECISION 





Wotfolk and. Westers. Kats 


TRANSPORTATION 












Should 
You Invest? 


Some people should, some people 
shouldn’t. It’s up to you to decide. 

And by the time you finish page 3 of 
our booklet “How To Invest’, we 
think you'll know the right answer for 
you. For your situation, your funds, 
your plans for the future. 

If your answer is yes, you'll want to 
read on. Because the rest of the book- 
let was written to tell you just how 
to go about this business of buying 
stocks and bonds. 

It starts with fundamentals first, ex- 
plains what it means to invest for 
growth, income, or safety . . . and tells 
you the kinds of stocks and bonds you 
should buy to achieve these different 
objectives. 

Then it explores the problem of how 
to diversify your stocks—how to bal- 
ance them for your own protection. 

You'll find the questions you should 
ask — the questions that should be 
answered—before you buy any stock. 
And there’s a section on selecting a 
broker, the services you have a right to 
expect, the simple steps you take to 
open an account. 

If you think you ought to investigate 
this business of investing and want to 
get off to a sensible start, ask for “How 
To Invest”. We'll mail a copy—with- 
out charge, of course. Just send us the 
coupon below. 


Please send me copy of ‘‘How To Invest’ SA-87 
a a — inioeiiiegal 
Appress___— é iniaespibanichienineanilons 

en 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 
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More for Your Bonds: 
Use Them to Cut Taxes 


There’s a tax saving in U. S. 
savings bonds for those who keep 
them. It can be substantial in 
some cases. 

Idea is to hold bonds past ma- 
turity, accumulate interest. 

Prospect is that the income, 
later, will be taxed at a lower 
rate, leave more cash. 


A means of realizing a tax saving is 
provided for many people by U.S. 
savings bonds of the Series E type. 
Millions of people hold a total of 35 
billion dollars’ worth of these bonds. 

Many people, by following a simple 
formula, may find a way to avoid any 
tax on the income from Series E bonds. 
Almost all people, by using the same 
formula, can save on taxes. 

The formula, in its simplest terms, is 
based upon the fact that the income 
from Series E bonds need not be re- 
ported for tax purposes until the bond is 
cashed in. The interest on the bond, 
while it is held, accumulates, increasing 
the bond’s face value. 





The formula relates, too, to the fact 
that Series E bonds may be held afte, 
they have matured. They then go o 
gaining value at the rate of 3 per cent 
a year, compounded semiannually, 4 
10-year bond, thus, can be held for an 
additional 10 years—or 20 years in all- 
without providing the owner with am 
taxable interest until the bonds are 
cashed. At the end of 20 years, Congress 
may permit even further extension for 
those who still want to hold their bonds, 

What you do under the tax-saving 
formula is simply this: 

Hold your bonds to maturity and be. 
yond, if you are able. Do not pay taxes 
currently on the interest if you can avoid 
it. Instead, wait to pay taxes until the 
time comes when you must cash the 
bonds. 

If you are one of those who have 
been paying taxes currently on the in- 
terest from E bonds, you may find it ad- 
vantageous to apply for permission to 
switch to the deferred basis. 

Tax savings occur in this way: 

Income tax rates are going to be cut 
in the future, barring big war. Repubii- 
cans and Democrats are committed to 
that. Some tax reduction, in fact, occurs 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Saving on Taxes With Savings Bonds 


TAXPAYER A: 


Cashes bond now, at maturity, and 


collects interest. Tax rate that he must 
pay on bond interest—42 per cent. 


Holds bond until, in 1962, he retires 


TAXPAYER B: 


on $10,000 income. Tax rate that he 


pays on bond interest—22 per cent. 
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— One of America’s great world banks, 
The First National Bank of Boston serves 
many of the greatest businesses and industries 
both in this country and abroad. 


“The FIRST’s” facilities cover the globe 
through its large staff of overseas trade 
specialists in its Head Office in Boston, in 
- IN BOSTON New York and in its branches in ten _ 

ue principal trading centers in Latin America 
cent — plus 22,000 correspondent banks in every 


ts . « oie around part of the free world. 


= For national and international business 
are the world banking requirements call on “The FIRST.” 


i. It has had 168 years of experience in meeting 
0! 





rs the problems of almost every phase of 

ving manufacturing, distribution and retailing. 

be. Use “The FIRST” for your banking needs 
ee no matter where your business is located or how 
the far-reaching its operations. You will find 

the this connection convenient and profitable. 


lave 
in- 


1 to 


cut 
ibli- 
| to 
CUTS 









“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


* Founded 784 x 














Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





IN BOSTON — “The FIRST” is largest in deposits by more than a billion dollars 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts * Represented in New York by First oF Boston INTERNATIONAL Corporation, 2 Wall Street. 
Overseas Branches: IN ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires, Avellaneda and Rosario « IN BRAZIL: Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Santos * IN CUBA: Havana, Santiago, 
Cienfuegos and Sancti Spiritus * IN EUROPE: Representative Office: 146 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 3, England. Correspondent banks throughout the world. 


DRT 











... supplier to the United States of large quantities 
of sugar, tobacco, molasses, fruits, ores, etc. and a 
favorite vacation spot for American tourists. On the 
other hand, our manufacturers and exporters find 
Cuba an excellent market for a wide variety of 
merchandise, particularly as it is one of the few 
countries abroad having no restrictions on dollar 


exchange. 

Chemical Bank’s International Division is in an 
exceptional position to facilitate and develop trade 
between the United States and Cuba by reason of 
close correspondent relations with leading Cuban 
banks covering every important business center on 
the Island. 


CHEMICAL BANK 
& 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 








U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT - 
24th & N Streets, N. W. ‘ 
Washington 7, D. C. . 
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. . - Tax saving often 
as high as 50 per cent 


automatically for income earned in 1954, 
That is provided by existing law. 
Income not reported now, but put of 
to the future as provided in Series — 
bonds, usually will be subject to a lower 
tax than at present. This will be true 
unless your income gets up into a cop 
siderably higher surtax bracket. 
Savings-bond income, if deferred until 
you retire, is likely to be subject to a far 
lower surtax rate than at present—assum- 
ing you are working at full time with full 
pay. After retirement, the chances are 
you will be living on an income that is no 
more than half as large as your current 
income. Then, too, at 65 your personal 
exemption jumps from $600 to $1,200, 





. 
—Harris & Ewing 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
. it pays to hold them 


Tax savings for individuals who can 
defer cashing in savings bonds until re- 
tirement often may be as much as 50 
per cent. That much, at least, will be 
saved by people who today enjoy a siz- 
able income. The penalty for current 
payment of taxes on income from savings 
bonds can be that high, too, or higher. 

You get a clear idea of how this for- 
mula can be applied from a look at the 
examples given in the chart on page 86. 
It shows the choices now open to two in- 
dividuals 55 years old, whose incomes 
are $25,000 a year. Each has in his port- 
folio a $1,000 E bond about to mature. 

Taxpayer A has decided to cash his 
bond and pay the income tax on the $250 
of interest. In his income bracket, he will 
pay $105 in taxes, or 42 per cent of his 
accumulated interest. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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“Dont tll the boss, 
but — 








“My work’s a lot easier with this 
new Harter posture chair that was fit- 
ted exactly to me. I love the comfort 
of the foam rubber seat and the 

big curved back. And I really go for 
the smooth legs that don’t snag my 
nylons. But don’t tell the boss I get 
his letters done faster or the ‘rascal’ 
will be piling on more work.” 
Write for Posture Seating Makes 
Sense. We'll send you the name of 
your nearest Harter dealer. 


Harter Corp., 1004 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan 


O HARTER 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUG of, 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
ULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, fon. 233) 
SHOWING THE yd NERSHIP, MANAGE MENT, AND 
CIRCULATION OF 


U.S, News & Werts pee published weekly at Washingtom 
D. Cc, for October 3, 195: 





1912, 






1, The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, United States 
News Publishing Corporation, 24th & N Sts., N.W., W ashington 
7, D. C.; Editor, David Lawrence, RFD No. 1, Fairfax, Va.; 
Managing Editors, L. Noble Robinson, Washington, D. C. 
Ca Lyman, Bethesda, Md.; Business Manager, Anthony 
R, "Gould: Bethesda, Md. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the 
Mames and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual owners must 
he given, If ow ry a partne rship or other unincorporated 
firm, its name and addre as well as that of each moore, 
member, must be given. ) U fnited | States News Publis! hing Cor 
Washington, D. C. k Lawrence, New York City; Mrs. ‘% 
Lawrence Hart, New York City, Mrs. Etienne ih. Stur- 
habn, Princeton, N. J.; Chase National Bank, New York City 
(as Trustee for’ Mark Lawrence, . Lawrence Hart, Jr., 





Mrs, Etienne Lawrence Sturhahn); Marine Trust Company, Buf 
falo, N. Y. (as Trustee for Cecilia Lawrence, Ruth R. Law 
mace, Edythe L. Scheiner, 8. L. Scheiner, and D. L, Scheiner); 
Ow Scott, Washington, D, C.; Margarete M. Scott, Wash- 
ington, dD. C 3 and Buena M. Bryan, Dogu 3 4 
thony R. Gould, Bethesda, Md.; Mildred A: Gould, Bethesda 
Md.; Harold M. Wells, Washington, D. C.; Ellanor C. Law 
No, 1, Fairfax, Va.; W. L. Brauer, Bethesda, =e 


rence, RFD . 
John H, Sweet, Bethesda, Md.; H. L, Behike, New York City. 
mortgagees, and other security 
then owning or holding per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: Chase National 
Bank, New York City (as trustee for Mark Lawrence, Mrs. A. 
Lawrence Hart, Jr., Mrs. Etienne Lawrence Sturhahn). 


The known bondholders, 
1 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder 


e or in any other fiduciary relation, the hame of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
Statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner 
erage number of copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion so id « r distributed, through the mails or otherwise. to paid 
subscribers aut the twelve months preceding the date shown 
above was 502.11 
ANTHONY R. GOULD, Business Manager 


pavern to and subscribed before me this 29th day of Septem- 
. 952 


[SEAL] ELIZABETH M. BARTHEL, 


1957. 


Notary Public 


My commission expires May 31, 
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No taxes for some 
who defer taking interest 


Taxpayer B, however, is looking for- 
ward to the time when in 1962 he will 
retire at 65, on an income of $10,000 
a year. He then will come into a lower 
surtax bracket, and will take advantage of 
a double exemption on himself and his 
wife. Result is that, while his E-bond in- 
terest will by that time equal $596.80, 
the tax on his interest will not be much 
more than the tax paid by taxpayer A on 
his $250. Specifically, he pays $131.30, 
or at a rate of only 22 per cent. 

Other families, in other circum- 
stances, can take advantage of the tax 
savings available in Series E bonds. 

Lower-income families, for example, 
can make a good thing of holding their 





~Standard Oil Co. 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
. .. it lured away investors 


(N.J.) 


E bonds until retirement, or until taxes 
are reduced. The savings, for them, will 
be relatively smaller, since they already 


are in lower tax brackets. Still, these 
savings will be real. 
Many lower-income families, fact, 


may count on collecting their income 
from E bonds and paying no taxes on it, 


provided they can wait until retirement 


to cash their bonds. Reason is that, for 
most such families, the other income 
they receive in retirement is likely to 


be of a type that need not be reported 
at all for tax purposes. 


private pensions set up by industry. 
Younger families, too, 
They need not be 55 years 


(Continued on page 91) 





Social Security 
benefits are of this type. And special tax 
rules apply to income from annuities and 


can benefit. 
old—like 


taxpayers A and B. The revised Series E 








Struggling along with one wheel may 
be all right as the trick of the week, 
but for real progress two wheels are es- 
sential! And in business as well, 
two telephone systems are required for 
smooth, efficient operation — your city 


telephones for incoming and outgoing 


service — and SELECT-O-PHONE for 
inside communications. SELECT-O- 
PHONE operates automatically and in- 


dependently of your switchboard! It per- 


mits you to talk with from one to 55 
inside stations, individually or collec- 
tively. 

SELECT-O-PHONE frees your switch- 


board in inside traffic—saves manpower 
—increases efficiency throughout office or 
plant! 


Kewsoce.:.;. 
leat O-Phone 


10€ 
THE /1S572€ VOICE OF BUSINESS 


An Associate of International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corporation 


Get the Facts — Mail Today! 




















| 

| SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION Dept. 53-J-3 | 

| Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. | 

79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Mil. ‘ 

| Please rush your new “‘Hear’s How” book- : 

| let that explains how | can benefit from | 
Kellogg SELECT-O-PHONE Dial Intercom- 

| munication. | 

| Name. | 
Company. — 

| Address | 

| City. i SIG a ninitenane | 

’ l 


Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, 


photograph it! 


A photo record is quicker, more 
graphic, and may prove to be price- 
less. Find out how the new 35-mm., 
PRAKTICA FX, single-lens reflex cam- 
era can pay for itself many times 
over in research, production, sales. 
Also an ideal camera for the home 
photographer. Write for booklet. 


_ PRAKTICA FX 


,SEEFOR FREE BOOK! Suan 


Ohio 





ee - 












+ 

The Praktica Co., Inc., S 

50 W. 29 &., N. Y. LN. ¥.g 

Send: Photography in Industry | 
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“Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?’’ 


**Chase has been handling the financial problems 
of the Aviation Industry for many years.” 


“We’ve found, Jim, that the Chase 
National Bank has really made a 
specialty of Aviation loans. 

“As you know, I’m in the manu- 
facturing end but I’ve seen Chase 
help out many airline operators with 
problems just like yours, in addition 
to serving every branch of aircraft 
manufacture. 

“Tn fact, Chase is the only bank, to 
my knowledge, that has a separate 


Aviation Department to serve its 
customers. It is staffed with men who 
are familiar with the problems of air- 
craft manufacture, as well as the 
more specialized fields of mail fran- 
chises, air freight and the activities 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

“Tn addition to this unique knowl- 
edge of the aviation industry, Chase 
offers its customers the services of its 
many other departments. 


“These departments are at your 
service, working to improve ever) 
phase of your business, making 
suggestions that may save you time 
and money. 

“With such complete service, and 
with such large resources, I would 
recommend Chase and its Aviation 
Department to any company con- 
nected with the Aviation Industry. 

“T’ve certainly found that in every 
way ‘IT PAYS TO DO BUSINESS WITH 
CHASE.’ Why don’t you talk to the 
people at Chase?” 














The following day I did talk to Chase 


“J explained my problem to an officer 
of Chase’s Aviation Department. My 
company’s business had been grow- 
ing steadily, and we had to have 
more planes as well as larger and 
faster ones. 

“With modern commercial air 
transports costing anywhere from 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 each, we ob- 
viously had to have help in financing 
this necessary expansion. 

“Chase’s specialists gave us the 
help we needed. We received direct 
personal service, saving much valu- 
able time. And, in working with the 
people from Chase, we were all im- 
pressed by their understanding of 
our particular needs . . . by their 
grasp of general business conditions 
and by their many contacts through- 
out the business world. 

“As for the loan itself, Chase made 
quick, efficient arrangements. After 
a thorough investigation of our oper- 
ation, we received the necessary 
amount of money. 

“The net result has been increased 
business and prosperity for our com- 
pany, and a bigger, better airline op- 
eration for the public. All of us have 
certainly learned just how much ‘/t 
pays to do business with Chase.” 





Chase has men trained and experienced to 
handle the financial problems of every in- 
dustry. Why not write, call or come in. 


It pays to do business with Chase 
THE 


CCHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 


OCTOBER 17, 1952 o 
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. . » More confidence in 
bonds’ ability to hold value 


bonds now on sale also can be held for 
an additional 10 years after they mature. 
The new E bond, in other words, is a 
20-year bond for families that can hold 
it that long. An individual 45 years old, 
then, can start now to buy E bonds for 
retirement in 1972. 

Still younger families—couples at, say, 
30—may find these tax savings a good 
gamble, too. The period in which they 
can hold their bonds may be extended be- 
yond 20 years, until they can retire. If 
not, there still is the probability that at 
some point 10 or 20 years from now 
their taxes will be far lower than they are 
today. Tax rates themselves are expected 
to decline. And most families can expect 
to encounter some low-income years over 
the long run. 

Other investors also can_ benefit. 
People who pay taxes currently on the 
accruing interest from E bonds cannot 
switch to deferred payment of interest 
without getting permission from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. But that 
permission may well be granted. 

What really is offered in the re- 
vised E bond is a kind of tax-saving de- 
vice for the accumulation of estates. It is 
an opportunity that is to appeal to more 
and more families. 

These new opportunities, moreover, 
come at a time when the apparent end of 
strong inflation is prompting more fam- 
ilies to take another look at E bonds. 
This new situation is pointed up by a 
glance at what has happened to millions 
of families who hold E bonds. 

The family that bought a bond for $75, 
for example, expected to get back $100 
in real purchasing power when it cashed 
the bond 10 years later. Actually, the 
family finds that the $100 it receives will 
buy only as much of goods and services 
as $55 could buy in 1941. Instead of a 
33% per cent gain, the family takes a 27 
per cent loss. And even those depreciated 
dollars are cut into sharply by taxes. 

Result of these losses is that many in- 
vestors have been shifting their savings 
out of E bonds and into common stocks, 
real estate and other investments that 
rise in value during inflation. Among 
families with incomes of $5,000 or more, 
for example, 20 per cent owned at least 
$2,000 worth of savings bonds in 1949. 
Now only 13 per cent of these families 
own that much in savings bonds. 

Now investors appear to be gaining 
confidence in the ability of E bonds to 
hold their value in future years. If this 
feeling spreads, and more families take 
advantage of the tax savings open to 
them, the result could be a new popu- 
larity for Government's “family bond.” 








BACKGROUND ror a 
MAN OF DISTINCTION 
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If your private office is commonplace, 
it’s out of place. For just as the setting 
enhances the jewel, the background in 
which you sit, think, plan, make deci- 
sions, receive employees, associates and 
customers .. . is important to your own 
importance. 

Here is where Flexwood comes in. It is 
a background of distinction, a back- 
ground of fine wood panelling, of the 
most beautiful woods in the world. 

Because Flexwood is FLEXible, it re- 
leases the designer’s imagination beyond 
the confines of straight lines to the mod- 
ern concepts of curves and rounds. 

Because Flexwood is WOOD, it pro- 
vides a setting recognizably richer, even 
if sometimes less expensive. 

If vou will write us on vour letterhead, 
we'll send you an actual sample of 
Flexwood, and a beautiful brochure. 


sa 





UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
55 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 





who 
are on their 
feet all day \ 
recommend...*s 






As comfort- 
able and serviceable 
as they are good looking. 

Write today for free style booklet and 
name of nearby Connolly Store. 


Available in Kid and Kangaroo, 
#8600 


Cambridge last. Black or brown, 
oxford or high. Sizes 3! 4—15,AAA 
to EEEE, $9.95 to $16.95 


CONNOLLY SHOE CO. 
STILLWATER 7, MINNESOTA 
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PENSION STUDY 


A preliminary study by our pension and actuarial staff will 
provide you with comprehensive factual and unbiased advice 
on your company’s retirement problems. We operate as pension 
consultants on a fee basis and our servic. is built upon years of 
experience working with all types of pension and profit sharing 
plans, self-administered, trusteed, insured, and combinations 
of these. Send without obligation for our brochure ‘‘Planning 
a Successful Retirement Program for Your Company.”’ 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


INSURANCE BROKERS e¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago, 231 S. LaSalle St New York, 70 Pine St San Francisco, Russ Bldg 
Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Toronto Pittshurgh Seattle Vancouver 
St. Louts Indianapolis Montreal St. Paul Duluth Portland Buffalo Atlanta 
Washington Tulsa Phoentx Milwaukee Clereland Havana London 











THE WHELAND 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 








the following final dividend for 1952: 


WHELAND 


ORDNANCE 
DIVISION 


Common Stock 
No. 73, 30¢ per share 


October 2, 1952 





| THE COLUMBIA 
| GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 


payable on November 15, 1952, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1952. 


Dare Parker 


een 
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CONTRACTORS 


TO THE 


UNITED STATES 


The Perfect 


git 
FREE 
in YOUR 
OFFICE! 


GOVERNMENT 
* 


esTABiisHneDd 


Use 30 days at our 
risk, In the Field 
..Stodium...Thea- 
tre, BUSHNELL 
Binoculars will 
DOUBLE your Fun! 
1OO! Uses... Thrills 


COMPANY are 


ORDNANCE MANUFACTURIRS + OnFY family. 


tess 


ALL PURPOSE 
EXECUTIVE MODEL 


jROW CASTINGS © COMPLETE SAW- Special 
MILLS AND AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT LIFETIME GOODW 
OL FIELD DRILLING EQUIPMENT Plan 


For Group Gifts. 
Write epproximate 
quontities. Use 
Compony Letter 
head. 33 Models 
$9.95 to $125. 


<fnee Write for ALL 3 


BUSHNELL BINOCULARS 


Dept. 437A Bushnell Bidg., Pasadena, Calif 


MAIN OFFICE AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS 





CHRISTMAS GIFT _ 


ILL 


This Christmas give your clients, customers, 

employees. the gift you'd like to receive 

yourself! Win lifetime, priceless goodwill. 
Nationally advertised to 
twenty-five million monthly 








News-Lines , 





YOU CAN, as an employer, some. 

times refuse to bargain with a un. 
ion that has been certified as bargaining 
agent in your plant for less than a year. 
In overruling the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, a circuit court of appeals 
holds that an employer was within his 
rights in breaking off negotiations with 
a newly certified union after most of 
the workers petitioned for decertification 
of the union as bargaining agent. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a securities dealer 

or underwriter, have more leeway 
in advertising new securities issues, 
The Securities and Exchange Commis. 
sion relaxes its curb on advertising of 
such issues. Effective October 27, it will 
permit the advertisement by newspa- 
pers, postal cards or other methods of 
brief statements giving limited informa- 
tion about new securities. 


* ” * 


YOU CAN now use tin plate more 
freely in the manufacture of cans, 
National Production Authority eases re- 
strictions on use of tin plate. It also lifts 
restriction on use of terneplate. 


* * & 


YOU CAN look for the Government 

to support the price of the 1952 
crop of corn at an average of $1.60 a 
bushel. This level, 3 cents above the 
support price for the 1951 crop, is an- 
nounced by Department of Agriculture. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the De- 

partment of Commerce about pro- 
cedures for licensing rice for export. 
The Department's Office of International 
Trade outlines procedures in issuing li- 
censes for experienced exporters of rice 
and for newcomers in this field. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get from the Government 

copies of its just-published booklet, 
“Abstract of Price Regulations.” 
Copies of the publication, which gives 
summaries of orders issued by the Office 
of Price Stabilization through August 31, 
can be bought for 35 cents each from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 


+ * * 


YOU CANNOT disregard price ceil- 

ings for watches and electric and 
nonelectric clocks. In an interpretation 
of its order suspending price controls for 
certain consumer goods, OPS explains 
that the exemption for jewelry does not 
include watches and clocks. 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, as a mine operator, 

expect to take an income tax de- 
duction as a business expense for the 
cost of machinery you buy to maintain 
jormal output, despite a change in the 
coal seams of the mine and despite the 
fact the machinery was bought during a 
labor shortage. A circuit court of appeals 
niles that such expenses must be treated 
as capital expenditures, rather than as 
deductible expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely hint to your 

employes that they may lose their 
Christmas bonus and other benefits if a 
ynion wins an election in your plant. 
NLRB holds that an employer's state- 
mem, that certain benefits might be dis- 
continued if the plant were unionized, 
constituted a threat of economic reprisals 
and interfered with the employes’ free- 
dom of choice in the election. The Board 
gts aside results of the election, which 
was lost by the union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get prefer- 

ential treatment in obtaining Gov- 
emment defense contracts in five places 
formerly listed as surplus-labor areas 
entitled to special consideration in the 
awards of contracts. Areas dropped by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization from 








the special listing are New York City, 
Manchester and Nashua, N. H., and 
Lewiston and Biddeford, Me. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a U.S. citizen, 

fail to pay an income tax on pension 
payments that you receive for services 
rendered while living abroad, but re- 
ceived after the year in which you 
changed your residence to the U.S. 
The U. S. Tax Court rules that such pen- 
sion payments, in the years after the 
taxpayer returned to the U.S., are not 
exempt from federal income tax. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on an early 

end of Government restrictions un- 
der the Controlled Materials Plan. 
The NPA Administrator says that the 
present outlook is that CMP will have 
to be continued in operation for some 
time, 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
omg facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Worip Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 

ic material. 


OCTOBER 17, 1952 























Westward the Course 
of Industrial Empire... 


A century ago, gold and the wealth of new Western 
frontiers touched off the greatest of American migrations. 

Today the industrial potential of the West has fired 
the imagination of aggressive management. Decentraliza- 
tion is proving both an economic and a security advantage. 

Industry is turning to the West. Colorado — bridge 
state between East and West — is providing locations for 
a constantly increasing variety and number of industrial 
installations. 

Colorado invites you to make a study of the basic 
possibilities of your company’s expanding operations. It 
offers a key location in the nation’s new industrial pat- 
tern...a state rich in resources of labor, power, trans- 
portation, raw materials, water and plant sites. 

The booklet offered provides a factual outline of 
Colorado’s industrial resources. The twenty minutes you 


spend reading it will be well invested. 






Colorado Dept. of Development 
Room 4, Capitol Building, Denver 2, Colorado 


Please send me a copy of “INDUSTRIAL COLORADO” 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. STATE 


: 
} th 
CO ORADO cumarel ieee 
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_ this easy! 


The age of push-button steelmaking has not yet arrived. But 
many a steel buyer has learned that a buzz.to his secretary 
is the first step in making contact with a team of steel experts : 
who can put their special knowledge and skills to work mak- 


ing the right steel to do the job. We have this team at Inland. 


- INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


< 38 South Dearborn + Chicago 3, Illinois 


<3 ar open GALES OFFICES: Chicago * Milwaukee * St. Paul * Davenport 
Kansas City * St. Louis * Indianapolis » Detroit * New York 


SES rere at 














Business Around the World 


MOSCOW e¢ LONDON e¢ LA PAZ 

















>> If you can believe what you hear in Moscow, Russian industrial production 
is making giant strides upward. But U.S. output still dwarfs the Russian. 











U.S. production is about two and a half times as big as Russia's. 





More significant, perhaps, is a matching of industrial sinews of all the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization countries against the whole Russian bloc. 
Here--roughly--is the way it works out on a yearly production basis: 

In steel, the Russian bloc--45 million tons; NATO--155 million tons. 

In coal, the Russian bloc--405 million tons; NATO--1 billion tons. 

In electric-power production, the Russian bloc--180 billion kilowatt hours; 
NATO--550 billion kilowatt hours. 

Even at the end of Russia's fifth Five Year Plan in 1955, the gap between 
the Western Allies and the Soviet sphere will still be enormous. . 

But remember this: In case of war, Russian civilian consumption could be 
cut back much further than would be possible in the West. That means the Rus- 
sian war potential from a given volume of production is greater. 











>> Russian production figures, now made available officially for the first 
time in years, also show continued shift of industry to less exposed areas. 

About a third of Soviet production comes out of the vast region between 
the Volga and the Pacific Ocean. Heavy concentration of industry in Western 
Russia proved highly vulnerable to German attack in the last war. Now, emphasis 
is on placing new plants in the Urals, Western and Central Siberia and Central 
Asia. Actually, most of this territory is within extreme U.S. bombing range. 

In 1940, these eastern regions of Russia produced about 36 per cent of her 
coal, 32 per cent of her steel, 12 per cent of her oil. Now, from these more 
protected areas come 48 per cent of all coal, 45 per cent of all steel and oil. 

Russians plan to exploit mineral deposits in these eastern lands much more 
thoroughly. They are after oil, copper, zinc, lead, tin, uranium. 

The Urals and Siberia seem rich in minerals. But some of the minerals are 
not economically placed. Main coal deposits, for example, are far removed from 
main iron-ore deposits. Makes for expensive steel. Transportation and housing 
are very difficult in the new areas. But those are the costs to the Russians 
of trying to be self-sufficient in industrial materials. 











>> There are plenty of industrial sore spots in the Russian setup. Many of 
these have been singled out for the Communist Party Congress in Moscow. 
Official criticisms are stinging. Here are just a few of them: 
"Great waste and unproductive expenditure in industry.....Defective goods 
eeeeeCosts of production not reduced.....Acute housing shortage everywhere..... 





(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Inefficient and excessively long railway haulage of goods.....Road transport 
badly organized.....Many Soviet ministries lax in raising labor productivity 
ee+ee-eCorruption and pilfering on collective farms....." 

Such railing and breast beating are common practices at official Russian 
gatherings. But the current list of defects is truly imposing. It must have 
been assembled with loving care over a period of months by Moscow bureaucrats. 

Capitalist countries don't seem to have a monopoly on industrial troubles. 








>> Meanwhile, for a change, the British have something to be cheerful about. 

Britain is balancing current accounts with the world as a whole. And that's 
before U.S. aid. Britain hadn't been expected to reach this point till 1953. 

A payments surplus equivalent to 67 million dollars was shown for the first 
half. In the preceding half, the deficit was 1.1 billion. When U.S. aid is 
added in, the British surplus in the first half this year was 230 million. 

Main reason for the big improvement was a savage cut of almost 700 million 
dollars in British imports. Mostly in raw materials, but also food and tobacco. 

Also, travel outlays dropped sharply, as individual travel allowances were 
limited to 70 dollars a year. And earnings of British oil companies overseas 
made a much better showing than during the Iranian troubles last year. 























>> For the year 1952 as a whole, Britain is expected to balance accounts, but 
may have to count in U.S. financial aid to do it. British exports are increas- 
ingly feeling the effects of import restrictions in other countries. Also, 
travel expenditures will be up seasonally in the second half. And payments will 
have to be made in December against the U.S. and Canadian loans. 


>> During the third quarter, gold and dollar reserves in London showed no net 
change. In fact, there has been little change in them since March. The catas- 
trophic drains of late 1951 and early 1952 have been stanched. 

In September, Britain showed a surplus in trade with her neighbors in the 
European Payments Union. That was the first EPU surplus for Britain since 
April, 1951. This surplus means a return flow of gold to Britain. 

All in all, the British payments situation shows marked improvement. But 
it's well to remember that the balancing factor is still often U.S. aid. 








>> Nationalization of tin mines in Bolivia doesn't necessarily mean diversion 
of Bolivian tin from the U.S. market and U.S. stockpile. 

The Bolivian Government still is anxious to make a long-term contract with 
the U.S. The rub still is price. The Bolivians hope for better than the world- 
market price. But their need for dollars is so great that last month they were 
willing to sell accumulated tin stocks to the U.S. at the world price. 

U.S. need for Bolivian tin ores at the present time isn't too acute. 

U.S. tin stockpile is in good shape. World tin production exceeds consump- 
tion by a goodly margin. The Texas City smelter would be far more efficient if 
Indonesian and Belgian Congo ores completely replaced the Bolivian. 

In time of war, though, Bolivia is the closest source to the U.S. 

Bolivia trades on this strategic interest of the U.S. in her tin. 

U.S. is unlikely to buy nationalized tin from Bolivia until compensation 
terms for the three foreign tin companies, now seized by the La Paz Government, 
are fully spelled out. American stockholders' interests are involved. 
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““We had completely outgrown our old 
place of business and badly needed a new one. 
But the minimum total cost, using principally 
brick and tile construction, was estimated at 
a prohibitive price. 


“We solved our problem... and met all 


“We saved 
$44,925 


when Butler Buildings 


solved our 


building problem” 


says L. H. Beaumont, owner Gregory-Beaumont Equipment Company 


(Implement and truck sales, parts and service) Newport, Arkansas 


our building needs . . . by using five Butler 
Steel Buildings, in combination with other 
materials. With Butler Buildings, we saved 
$44,925 on the entire cost of construction. 
After using our new quarters 20 months, we 
are more than happy with the. buildings.” 

































ADAPTABLE, LOW COST Butler Buildings made possible these 
attractive, roomy headquarters for Gregory-Beaumont Equipment 
Company. Two 40’x120’ Butler rigid frame buildings comprise the 
shop, with brick and tile building attached in front for offices, dis- 
play, sales, and parts department. 

Warehouse (extreme left background) is also a multiple-unit in- 
stallation of two 40’x120’ Butler Buildings, and a 32’x40’ Butler 
Building (not shown) is used for steam cleaning and painting. 


FULL SPACE USE of Butler Buildings 
is shown in Gregory-Beaumont shop in- 
terior. Rigid frames of the two Butler 
units fit neatly together. Note the tile 
side and end walls, overhead doors, and 
concrete floor. 


To solve your building problems . . . at low cost .. . build 
today with Butler Buildings (with steel or aluminum 
covering). See your Butler dealer or mail coupon today. 


Straight Sidewalls ... Use All the Space You Pay For 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7387 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Missouri 

987A 6th Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

Dept. 87A, Richmond, California 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Galesburg, I!linois 
Richmond, California Firm 


Address. 


[| Send name of my nearest Butler dealer. 


[|] Send information about Butler Buildings, for use: as 
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PRO AND CON OF THE ISSUES | 


In full text— 


EISENHOWER: Solution for Korea? . . . Communism vs. Freedom 
STEVENSON: Disease of Stalinism . . . Anti-Communist Record 


SAN FRANCISCO ADDRESS OF GENERAL EISENHOWER 


(Following is the prepared text of the address by Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in San Francisco, Oct. 8, 1952.) 


My fellow Americans, no State or nation can ask for a 
greater blessing than leadership of wisdom and courage. 
With this endowment—subtle but decisive, intangible but 
indestructible—free nations have a strength no tyranny can 
match. 

Tonight I am going to speak to you about some of the 
calamities that have come to our nation because of lack of 
this kind of leadership. I am going to speak of ways to dis- 
cover and display that leadership in the years that lie ahead. 

There was a time when your great Pacific coast land was 
rightly called the safest place in the world. But the vast 
Pacific Ocean is no longer the sure guardian of your homes 
that it was in the last century. The same forces which threaten 
the East and the North and the South are an equal danger 
to the West. In America today we have a common need for 
a common defense. 

Just north of where we are gathered tonight passes an 
historic line that encircles the globe. This line is invisible in 
America. But in another land it is traced in blood. It is 
the 38th parallel, the line which divides North and South 
Korea. 

Today this bloody line marks the “defense perimeter” of 
our country in that part of Asia. Yet scarcely more than two 
years ago the present Administration announced its political 
decision that the “defense perimeter” of America in that part 
of the world was a quite different line. That defense line did 
not touch Korea—or indeed any part of the mainland of Asia— 
but ran through islands well off the continental shore. 

Many an American family knows only too well how history 
has dealt with this policy decision of our Government. The 
Communists hastened to exploit it. And we Americans are 
still paying dearly to redeem it. 

There has been a lot of public discussion lately about this 
matter. Perhaps intentionally this has obscured the basic 
fact. The basic fact is that this decision was political in 
nature—a matter of high policy. The making of such a decision 
in our American scheme of government rests exclusively with 
our civilian officials. The military may be called upon to 
advise, to give counsel, to appraise the strategy. But, so 
long as we have been a nation, the military has never decided 
questions of foreign policy. And if we are to continue to be 
free the military never will. 

I remember well, of course, that in 1947 the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff made a secret military appraisal of the strategic 
importance of Korea to our armies in the event of a general 
war in the future. I was Chief of Staff of the Army at the 
time. As always, the Joint Chiefs were careful to refrain from 
political judgments that were beyond their authority. 

But there were some things back there in 1947 that I 
didn’t foresee would happen. First: I didn’t foresee that— 
three years later—the Secretary of State would translate that 
strictly military appraisal for war conditions into a peace- 
time political decision. Second: I failed to anticipate that— 
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three years later—the Secretary of State would make public this ¥ stake 
political decision to a potential enemy. Third: I certainly TI 
failed to foresee that—five years later—this military assessment § we 1 
of a possible war situation would be used by a desperate Tl 
Administration as the excuse for the political decision which § dete: 
it took in exercise of its civilian responsibilities entirely on its § to th 
own initiative. can 

Yes, I failed to foresee that there would be such a lack of ff pave 
courage and candor in high public office. the 

Let me also set the record straight on another matter. The N 
always-right-and-never-wrong chief of the party now in power ff to p 
has made fantastic charges against me because of something ff the 
I said in 1945. After the war’s end, I voiced an optimistic R 
hope and belief that the Russian foreign policy was not then the 
hostile but was influenced by a desire for workable friend-§ hh 
ship with the American people. mer 

That hope—shared by our whole nation—was quickly proved & peli 
to be in vain. Yet, in that hope, there then seemed to be the § Ow 
last best chance for world peace. Had we not striven for it jug; 
then, how bitterly would we condemn ourselvés now. mot 

This man who recalls the hope that I expressed in 1945,8 me: 
conveniently forgot the circumstances under which I expressed § a w 
that hope. I was testifying at the time before a congressional J por 
committee. I was then urging the maintenance of American ) 
armed strength and the proper training of American boys tof cal 
bear arms. My testimony amounted to an appeal to the Con-§ car 
gress to take every military precaution against the day when far 
our most optimistic hope—mine and my fellow countrymen’s 
—might be shattered and disillusioned. use 

Looking backward from 1952 I’m mighty glad that I sup-§ Ce 
ported in 1945 a policy of hope for the best and prepare wo 
for the worst. My statement was made before the Kremlin§} pq 
tipped its hand. But now listen to the man who is decrying jg 
this 1945 position of mine. In 1948, three years later, and A¢ 
after repeated instances of Soviet duplicity, the same man jm 
said, “I like old Uncle Joe Stalin. Joe is a decent fellow.” 

I hope you will bear with me for having called history tof gt, 
the witness stand. It’s probably not very important that these § ti 
charges against me are false. But it is important for the people th 
to decide whether they want to continue in power an Ad- 
ministration that will make such charges to cover its own§ » 
tragic mistakes. - 


I have spoken enough about the past. Today most Ameri-§ 4, 
cans agree that our defense of the peace since 1945 has been§ 4}, 
careless and dangerous. Now I wish to speak of the future. 

I first refer to Korea—there we are engaged in a shooting 
war. Our bill for that war already adds up to 120,000 Amen- 
cans killed, wounded and missing. 

Here’s what I pledge you: Without weakening the se-§ , 
curity of the free world I pledge full dedication to the pb§ , 
of finding an intelligent and honorable way to end the tragic§ , 
toll of American casualties in Korea. No one can pledge youg » 
more. Nor can there be a more solemn pledge. For this wat y 
is reaching tonight into the homes of hundreds of thousands , 

¢ 





of American families. 
I do not believe that Korea must forever be a part of our 
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American claily life. The South Korean Ambassador has re- 
cently said, “Give us guns; spare your sons.” Here one way 
is pointed. I shall never say as the present Administration 
ays; Because the problem is tough the problem can’t be 
solved. 

Today this world dwells in a twilight zone between peace 
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and war—a zone we call “cold war.” What courses of action 
lie before us in shaping national policy? 

One is to appease. That is a proven folly. 

A second course would be to adopt a stupidly aggressive 
attitude and so markedly increase the risk of global war. 
Modern war is not a conceivable choice in framing national 
policy. War would do unthinkable damage to every moral and 
material value we cherish. 

War is the last desperate resort when freedom itself is at 
stake. 

The third course is to prosecute the “cold war” in which 
we now find ourselves with vigor and wisdom. 

The prerequisite to winning any victory is a single-minded 
determination to get the job done; a single-minded dedication 
to that job. Without such determination and dedication there 
can be no victory but only a stalemate, only a road uphill 
paved With excuse and evasion. So to our task we must bring 
the quality of vigor. 

Now let us talk about the wisdom and skill which we need 
to prosecute this “cold war” that infects nations all around 
the globe. 

Remember this: We wage a “cold war” in order to escape 
the horror of its opposite—war itself. 

In “cold war” we do not use an arsenal of arms and arma- 
ments. Rather, we use all means short of war to lead men to 
believe in the values that will preserve peace and freedom. 
Our aim in “cold war” is not conquest of territory or sub- 
jugation by force. Our aim is more subtle, more pervasive, 
more complete. We are trying to get the world by peaceful 
means to believe the truth. The truth is that Americans want 
a world at peace, a world in which all people shall have op- 
portunity from maximum individual development. 

The means we shall employ to spread this truth are often 
called “psychological.” Don’t be afraid of that term just be- 
cause it’s a five-dollar, five-syllable word. “Psychological war- 
fare” is the struggle for the minds and wills of men. 

Many people think “psychological warfare” means just the 
use of propaganda like the controversial Voice of America. 
Certainly the use of propaganda, of the written and spoken 
word, of every means known to transmit ideas, is an essential 
part of winning other people to your side. But propaganda 
is not the most important part in this struggle. The present 
Administration has never yet been able to grasp the full 
import of a psychological effort put forth on a national scale. 

What would such a peacetime of “cold war” national 
strategy mean? It would mean, in the first place, the selec- 
tion of broad national purposes and the designation within 
those purposes of principal targets. 

Then it would mean this: Every significant act of Govern- 
ment should be so timed and so directed at a principal target 
and so related to other governmental actions that it will pro- 
duce the maximum effect. It means that our Government in 
this critical matter will no longer be divided into airtight 
compartments. 

It means that in carrying out a national policy, every de- 
partment and every agency of Government that can make a 
useful contribution will bring its full strength to bear under 
a co-ordinated program. We shall no longer have a Depart- 
ment of State that deals with foreign policy in an aloof 
cloister; a Defense Establishment. that makes military ap- 
praisal in a vacuum; a Mutual Security Administration that, 
with sovereign independence, spends billions overseas. We 
must bring the ‘dozens of agencies and bureaus into con- 
certed action under an over-all scheme of strategy. 

And we must have a firm hand on the tiller to sail the ship 
along a consistent course. 
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In the past years we have lacked leadership to develop such 
a strategy. The Administration in power has failed to bring 
into line its crisscrossing and overlapping and jealous de- 
partments and bureaus and agencies. It has failed to follow 
up the policies made by the National Security Council. Were 
they uniformly carried out, or were they carried out at all? 
Too often the answer is that no one knows. That is why 
America’s great power in its exercise has so often failed to 
get the most beneficial results. The Administration hasn't 
brought to bear all our forces at the same time under the 
same plan, on the same target. 

It’s time we did! 

While we have been dozing at the gate of the psycho- 
logical, strategists of Communism have crept into our citadel. 
Let me cite one example of their effective political warfare. 

In June of 1951, when we were driving back the Com- 
munist forces in Korea, the tree world was electrified by 
what appeared to be a genuine offer by the Soviet to co- 
operate in reaching a peaceful solution in Korea. We and 
our Allies eagerly met them halfway. But, as month after 
bloody month dragged by, we came to realize that we had 
been swindled. 

Now, a year and three months later, we have learned a 
bitter lesson in “cold war” strategy. We know now how all 
this time has been spent by the enemy. The Communist mili- 
tary position has been repaired. Beyond that it has probably 
been made half again as strong. 

The Soviet trap was perfectly conceived, perfectly timed, 
perfectly sprung. For 15 months now, free-world diplomacy 
has been trying to climb the walls of a bear pit into which it 
fell. 

This lesson in the warfare of the mind can be fully ap- 
preciated only by contrast with American performances. Just 
consider as an example the State Department’s declaration on 
our Asiatic “defense perimeter.” 

There was psychological strategy in reverse. By it we 
managed to worry all our friends in the Far East and to en- 
courage, if not invite, the ordeal in Korea. 

If we are to prevail in this “cold war” struggle for the 
minds and wills of humanity, we must do better. We must 
be worthy of respect and regard. Because we are known 
abroad by the character and ability of our National Govern- 
ment, it must be one that inspires world respect and regard. 
When we, ourselves, can take honest pride in our national 
leadership, people in other lands will wish to share that 
pride. 

There are many peaceful tools that must be used in the 
waging of this fight. Diplomacy, the spreading of ideas 
through every medium of communication, mutual economic 
assistance, trade and barter, friendly contacts through travel, 
and correspondence and sports—these represent some of the 
political means to support essential programs for mutual mili- 
tary assistance and collective security. 

If we can use these peaceful tools as well as we use our 
great skills, and great power in industry, and on the field of 
battle, we can win our first objective. This first objective is to 
render unreliable in the minds of the Kremlin rulers, the hun- 
dreds of millions enslaved in the occupied and satellite na- 
tions. Peace will then have her triumph, no less than war. 

This is how I would go about this business: 

First: We must adapt our foreign policy to a “cold war” 
strategy that is unified and coherent. 

Second: In spirit and resolve we should see in this “cold 
war” a chance to gain a victory without casualties, to win a 
contest that can quite literally save peace. 

Third: We must realize that, as a nation, everything we 
say, everything we do, and everything we fail to say or do 
will have its impact in other lands. It will affect the minds 
and wills of men and women there. 

Fourth: We must choose a man of exceptional qualifications 
to handle the national psychological effort. He should have 
the full confidence of, and direct access to, the Chief Execu- 
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tive. I have suggested in other talks that this function may be 
best worked out through a revitalized and reconstructed Na- 
tional Security Council. 

We must, of course, continue to help free people stay free. 
We must prevent further conquest by the Communists that 
would increase their strength and weaken us. We must also 
give, to those already enslaved, hope that will enable them 
to continue resisting the oppressor until his hold can be gradu- 
ally weakened, and loosened from within. 

In all these undertakings the decisive fact will be the 
spirit, the resolve, the determination with which we bend to 
our task. We are not going to win the struggle for men’s minds 
merely by tripling congressional appropriations for a superloud 
Voice of America. Rather, it will be the message which we 
give the Voice to speak. Rather, it will be the spiritual 
strength, the understanding and the compassion which we 


Americans can summon to put into that message. Rather, it 
will be the planned and effective use of every means to appeal 
to men and women everywhere. 

In this enterprise which I describe we are not trying tp 
remake the world in the image of America. We are not trying 
to force any man to our way if it is not his. We are not trying 
to buy peace or bring peace with the sword. 

But we are a people who are strong in faith and purpose 
and moral courage. And we have an appointment to keep with 
history. 

If we can show to all the peoples of this earth by measures 
like those I have described tonight that their hope is oy 
hope, that their goal is our goal, then we shall keep that ap. 
pointment with history. 

And that appointment is the most important that history 
has ever made for it can bring peace on earth. 





MILWAUKEE ADDRESS OF 


(Following is the prepared text of the address by Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, delivered in Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 3, 1952.) 


I have come to Milwaukee tonight to talk with you about 
Communism and freedom. 

These two plain words—we all know—bespeak two distinct 
worlds. They signify two titanic ideas, two ways of life, two 
totally irreconcilable beliefs in the nature and destiny of man. 

The one—freedom—knows man as a creature of God, blessed 
with a free and individual destiny, governed by eternal moral 
and natural laws. The second—Communism—claims man to be 
an animal creature of the state, curses him for his stubborn 
instinct for independence, governs with a tyranny that makes 
its subjects wither away. 

These two ideas are opposed as danger is to safety, as sick- 
ness is to health, as weakness to strength, as darkness to light. 

Great truths can, at times, be startlingly simple. This one 
is of that kind. It is so simple a truth that it seems almost 
too obvious, almost stale. 

But let not our memories be too short. Only a few years 
have passed since many moved among us who argued cun- 
ningly against this plain truth. Their speech was persuasive, 
and their vocabulary clever. Remember? It went like this: 
“After all, while we stand for political democracy, they 
stand for economic democracy. Fundamentally, these are 
but two slightly different roads to the same goal. We both 
believe in freedom.” 

We all must remember that sophisticated lie. We will 
never forget it. For it partly poisoned two whole decades of 
our national life. It insinuated itself into our schools, our 
public forums, some of our news channels, some of our labor 
unions, and—most terrifyingly—into our Government itself. 

What did this penetration into Government mean? It meant 
contamination in some degree of virtually every department, 
every agency, every bureau, every section of our Government. 
It meant a Government by men whose very brains were con- 
fused by the opiate of this deceit. These men were advisers 
in a foreign policy that—on one side of the world—weakly 
bowed before the triumph in China of Communists hailed as 
“agrarian reformers.” On the other side of the world this 
policy condoned the surrender of whole nations to an im- 
placable enemy whose appetite for conquest sharpened with 
every victory. This penetration meant a domestic policy whose 
tone was set by men who'sneered and scoffed at warnings of 
the enemy infiltrating our most secret counsels. 

It meant—in its most ugly triumph—treason itself. 

These years nave, indeed, been a harrowing time in our 
history. It has been a time of both honest illusion and dis- 
honest betrayal—both terribly costly. It has been a time that 
should have taught us, with cold finality, the truth about free- 
dom and Communism. 
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Most of us, young or old, wise or naive, have learned. An 
important few have not. They have learned very little—and 
they admit nothing. They are men about whom there is noth. 
ing great except their vanity and their complacency. They are 
proud prisoners of their own mistakes. 

Who are these men? 

They are those who cheered the blithe dismissal of the 
Alger Hiss case as “a red herring.” They are those who ap- 
plauded two weeks ago when an Administration servant 
grandly declared that Communists in our national life were 
“not very important” and that we should not waste time chas- 
ing “phantoms.” They are those who slapped their sides with 
laughter when the same man dismissed the quest for Con- 
munists in our government as a kind of silly game being 
played in the Bureau of Wildlife and Fisheries. 

Do you think these fish stories, ghost stories and animal 
stories are really very amusing? Such comedy touches do little 
to relieve the tragic knowledge that we have been for years the 
gullible victims of Communist espionage experts. These experts 
in treason have plundered us of secrets involving our highest 
diplomatic decisions, our atomic research. Tragically, we do not 
know how much more our security may have been jeopardized. 

This, I repeat, has been a calamity of immeasurable conse- 
quence. It is not irreparable; we are strong enough and wise 
enough to survive it. But for a disturbed people it is made 
easier to bear—not by making light of it, but by assuring the 
people it cannot be repeated. To minimize it is criminal 
folly. 

You can never cure malignant growth just by a_ hearty 
bedside manner! I must be blunt, for this is a serious matter. I 
speak not as a partisan or as a candidate but simply as an 
American citizen—moved to honest anger by this persistent, 
gnawing threat of Communist treason in our national life. 1 
know that millions of both parties today are moved to anger 
and to action. 

Neither these millions nor I have patience any longer 
with those whose complacency excuses our Government's fail- 
ures as wholly unavoidable. 

Neither these millions nor I can understand a_ politician 
who one week makes jokes about this menace, and another 
week—after public reaction has dampened his humor—promises 
to offer a serious solution. 

Perhaps my deep concern is sharpened by personal experi- 
ence and personal knowledge. I know what fifth columns can 
do to a free nation. I know the awful effectiveness of Fascist 
fifth columns before and during World War II. I know what 
Communist fifth columns have done in East Germany, in Po- 
land, in Czechoslovakia, in East Austria, in Rumania, in 
Hungary and Bulgaria. At first hand I saw some of these 
nations struggling desperately to maintain their independence 

(Continued on page 102) 
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of the Kremlin. The name of Cardinal Mindszenty symbo- 
lizes all those gallant men and women who led that struggle 
and the bitter fate which overtook them. 

I know how close these fifth columns came in post war 
years, to forcing their way to power in some countries of 
Western Europe. And I know personally what alertness was 
required—both in our wartime operations and in our NATO 
planning—to guard against espionage. I learned that national 
secrets and national security can be guarded, and that there 
are ways to defeat the cleverest of spies—whether Nazi or 
Communist. 

At a critical moment in World War II, we induced the 
Nazis to hold an entire Army in reserve in the Calais area to 
meet an attack that they thought was coming but which we 
never intended to launch. Measures to deceive them worked 
so effectively that they estimated our original strength in 
Europe at 75 divisions instead of the actual 36. In the entire 
American record in Europe there is no single instance where 
the enemy gained essential information of our plans through 
the medium of spies or subversive agents. 

Now, my fellow Americans, we must do more than recog- 
nize a menace in order to defeat it. When a free country 
frankly faces this menace, what should it do—and what should 
it not do? 

As a people we must be wise enough to know this princi- 
ple: Freedom must defend itself with courage, with care, 
with force and with fairness. Failing to remember this princi- 
ple, freedom, in destroying its mortal enemy, could destroy 
itself. 

Freedom is not only a precious but also a complex privi- 
lege. It is the most generous way of life known to man. It is a 
way of life that permits and encourages far-ranging differences 
of opinion, infinite varieties of sentiment and attitude. It 
places its faith in the ultimate ability of the people to think 
clearly, to choose wisely, to act firmly and compassionately. 

The most awful poverty for people in this way of life would 
be a poverty of ideas. Their food for thought must never be 
rationed, nor their diet dictated either by an intellectual elite 
or by a Government which presumes to act as censor. 

We can win nothing by trying to make everyone think and 
act alike. Such a course would deaden the lively spirit of 
freedom itself. We would have nothing left to defend if we 
allowed ourselves to be swept into any spirit of violent 
vigilantism. 

To defend freedom, in short, is—first of all—to respect free- 
dom. That respect demands another, quite simple kind of 
respect—respect for the integrity of fellow citizens who enjoy 
their right to disagree. The right to question or challenge a 
man’s judgment carries with it no automatic right to question 
his honor. 

Armed with a clear and uncompromising respect for free- 
dom, how then shall we defend it? 

To begin with: All of us—citizens, jurists, officials—must 
remember that the Bill of Rights contains no grant of privilege 
for a group of people to join together to destroy the Bill of 
Rights. A group—like the Communist conspiracy—dedicated 
to the ultimate destruction of all civil liberties cannot be al- 
lowed to claim civil liberties as its privileged sanctuary from 
which to carry on subversion of the Government. 

At the same time we have the right to call a spade a spade. 
That means, in every proved case, the right to call a Red a 
Red. The time is past when we can hide our heads in the 
sands of stubborn ignorance or spend our days in the leisure- 
ly indulgence of abstract argument. 

As we clear our own minds, we can go on letting others 
speak theirs. Our system entitles every political voice to be 
heard—but let each voice be named and counted. Let every 
political medicine be offered in freedom’s market place, but 
let it be plainly labeled—especially if it is poison. Let every 
person or organization distributing political literature through 
the mails be made to disclose its source of funds and its mem- 
bership. Let every organization affecting our political life 
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be compelled to make public its finances, membership ary 
affiliations. In short, let-us use every legal resource , 
insure that all groups which enjoy the right to free speed 
extend that right to talking about themselves—plainly J 
publicly. 

Having done this, let us make one more fact plain; 7 
work for the United States Government is a privilege, pot 
right. And it is the prerogative of the Government to set thj 
strictest test upon the loyalty and the patriotism of those ey 
trusted with our nation’s safety. 

Every official of Government must bear clear responsibiliy 
for the loyalty and fitness of his own immediate subordinate; 
And every official of the Federal Government—on every ley 
—must ever be ready to answer any question from appropriat{ 
sources touching upon his loyalty and devotion to the Unite 
States of America. 

If we add candor to our fidelity to freedom’s principles 
I sincerely believe our attack on the Communist threat wil 
be well under way. I am confident that a hew Administratio 
—but only a completely new one—can organize and press thi 
attack successfully. 

I do not suggest that the battle plan can be simple or easy 
Wars that involve ideas and rights and principles are fy 
more difficult td wage than those that are concerned onh 
with material values. Such a conflict calls not only for th 
devotion of all our citizens, but for the special contribution 
of our spiritual leaders, of our educators, our writers, ou 
journalists, our lawyers, our poets. 

In this kind of war there is a special value in allies. Ex 
change of information among friendly governments is an im 
portant weapon against Communists and the doctrine the 
preach. 

Because I can claim the chiefs of those allied governmen 
as my personal friends, I know we can count in this vital mat 
ter on help from all NATO nations of Western and Southe 
Europe. I krfow we can count also on Western Germany 
whose Chancellor, Konrad Adenauer, is my good friend 
I number among the exile countries held captive by th 
Kremlin many friends who are ready to help. 

But above all there is needed firm and determined leade 
ship. The climate of our Federal Government must be o 
that Communists and their sympathizers would find not onl 
uncongenial but thoroughly hostile. 

I am confident that millions of Americans of both partie 
will, in this autumn of 1952, demand—with the fervor of a 
aroused people—the appointment of new guardians of 0 
country’s security. 

We have all had enough, I believe, of those whose thin 
ing is still haunted by past illusions, those who are prisone 
of their own fuzzy thinking and their own mistakes. 

We have all had enough, I believe, of those who hav 
sneered at the warnings of men trying to drive Communist 
from high places—but who themselves have never had th 
sense or the stamina to take after the Communists themselves 

We have all had enough, I believe, of men who seem t 
feel that freedom can do nothing but fret and whine as 
watches its own slow, sure death. 

The future of this country belongs to more courageo 
men. 

It belongs to men who know that freedom’s fight must b 
forever relentless, uncompromising and fair. 










It belongs to men who—today—are ready to bear spiritua 
and intellectual arms against an alien army of Communi 
ideas. 

It belongs to men who—tomorrow—will be ready to pre 
their counterattack into the enemy’s darkest haunts—the dar 
areas of poverty, intolerance, prejudice, social injustice. 

The future belongs to men who know—in their hearts an( 
minds, their souls and very bones—that freedom can be strong 

Such men America has in abundance—let her call them 
her service. 

(Continued on page 104) | 
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DETROIT ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR STEVENSON 


(Following is the prepared text of address by Governor 
Adlai E. Stevenson in Detroit, Oct. 7, 1952.) 


I want to talk to you tonight about a disease. It is a 
disease which may have killed more people in this world in 
the last five years than cancer, than tuberculosis, than heart 
disease—more than all of these combined. It certainly killed 
more minds, more souls, more decent human hopes and ambi- 
tions than any corruption—including the darkest days of Hitler. 

I want to discuss with you the ways that Communism has 
attacked this nation—and the ways we are meeting this attack. 

This subject is swathed in fog and confusion. Most of this 
has been created by the Communists themselves, seeking 
under confusion’s cover to advance their evil purposes. But 
some of it has been created by political demagogues, who are 
hunting for votes much more than they are for Communists. 

I propose tonight to do what I can to penetrate this fog 
and dispel this confusion. I propose to make precisely clear the 
record and the position of the two political parties on this issue. 
Unhappily facts sometimes get smothered in falsehoods. 

These are the facts: 

Twenty years ago the most serious threat of Communism 
this country ever faced—a threat arising from poverty and 
despair, following, as it happens, 12 years of Republican Ad- 
ministration—was stopped by a Democratic Administration. 

For 20 years my party has helped the people of America 
build that economic strength and that faith in freedom which 
make Communism impossible—and every step we have taken 
has been opposed, ridiculed and sabotaged by the Republican 
Old Guard. 

For years your Government in Washington has been des- 
perately rallying and strengthening the free peoples of the 
world against Communism, and leading the way in building 
the collective strength which is the only bulwark against Com- 
munist aggression—and this too over the bitter protest and un- 
relenting opposition of the Republican Old Guard. 

Again, Democratic leadership has built an elaborate internal 
security system to protect this nation against Communist sub- 
version—a system which has put the leaders of the Communist 
Party in this country where they belong—behind bars. 

Let’s look at the record a moment. 

Agents of Soviet Communism first began making headway 
in this country in the 1920s. The Administration, you will re- 
call, was Republican at that time. A month ago the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin quoted what he said was a Depart- 
ment of Justice document to prove the existence of Com- 
munists in the State Department. It is true that he found the 
quotation in a Department of Justice document. But he 
neglected to say that it described the situation in 1928, and 
that what it proved was the existence of a Communist plot 
under the Presidency of—Calvin Coolidge. 

But, as I have said, the great Communist conspiracy had its 
first real chance when the Republicans fumbled and bungled 
this nation into the great depression. (“Fumbled and bungled” 
is not mine but one of their favorite oratorical epithets for 
everything the Democrats have done for 20 years.) You re- 
member the bitter winters of 1930 and 1931. Farmers in 
Arkansas—conservative, law-abiding farmers—organized to 
march on towns and loot the stores. Children left home to 
spare their parents another mouth to feed; so many of them 
left that the railroads put on special open boxcars to keep the 
kids from breaking into the closed ones. Millions of American 
men and women waited in the bread lines. An army of ragged 
veterans actually marched on our National Capital. It is little 
wonder that across the land men and women—and especially 
the young—began to drift toward the terrible conclusion that 
free government had reached the end of its rope. Reaching out 
for a solution—any solution—the Communist agents found 
ready converts among the unemployed, the farmers, the work- 
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ers. It was then that so many intellectuals, witnessing the 
devastation of capitalism and the menacing rise of Hitler, 
became entangled in the Communist conspiracy. 

In the election of 1932, almost 1 million Americans voted 
against the capitalist system. If the paralysis had continued in 
Washington, the 1 million votes cast against capitalism jp 
1932 might have swelled to 10 million in 1936. 

But in 1933 the Democratic Party brought to this nation a 
great leader—Franklin Roosevelt. From that day, the swelling 
menace of discontent and Communism in this country began 
to wane. President Roosevelt brought to us a new spirit, a new 
hope. The Government acted swiftly and decisively—to give 
the farmer a market—to give the worker a job—to give the un- 
employed a means of saving their self-respect—to give youth 
opportunity and hope. America’s faith in itself was restored, 
Under his leadership the American people unlocked from 
within themselves the strength to drive out Communism. 

This country was saved from depression and despair. Com- 
munism in the U.S. was turned back and, as long as we hold 
fast to the progressive spirit of human welfare that inspired 
that leadership, we need never fear a Communist revolution 
in this country—and every honest man knows that is true. And 
where were the Republican leaders during this fight? They can- 
not conceal the record. They tried to block, to trim, to obstruct, 
to prevent, the collective-bargaining laws that mean security 
to the worker, the price-support laws that mean security to the 
farmer, the social-insurance laws that mean security to the 
aged and the infirm—even the deposit-insurance laws that 
mean security for the dollars we put into a savings account. 

The plain truth is that the Democratic Administrations saved 
this country from depression and from Communism over the 
opposition of the Republican leadership—because these near- 
sighted gentlemen never have understood that the way to 
make this country secure is to work for the security of all the 
people in it. These men still control the Republican Party. 
That is why théughtful people of this country are apprehen- 
sive that a Republican victory this November would be an Old 
Guard victory and the forerunner of another great depression. 
We must prevent another economic disaster—for that would 
open up the greatest opportunity the Kremlin could hope for 
to take over the free world, not by arms but by invitation. 

We licked the Communist hope for a revolution in the 
thirties. But the years of misery, Republican years, had left a 
heritage of fanatics and agents in our midst. Communism was 
finished as a political threat; it is survived as an instrument of 
subversion and espionage. Soviet secret agents and _ their 
dupes burrowed like moles in the ground, trying to undermine 
the foundations of this and every other government in the 
world. 

The Communists penetrated the Nazi Government in Ger- 
many—though the policy of that Government was to jail them 
on sight. They penetrated the Government of imperial Japan- 
so successfully that they learned in advance about the Japanese 
plot against Pearl Harbor. They penetrated the anti-Communist 
Government of Chiang Kai-shek in China—despite the long 
experience of his secret police in dealing with them. They pene- 
trated the governments of a dozen European countries—no 
matter how anti-Communist their policies or pretensions. 

No government in the world has been immune from their 
penetration. Nor has ours. Nor will any government be safe 
from espionage and the secret Communist attack so long as 
the Soviet Union pursues its goal of world dominion. 

We must never forget the dedication, tenacity and fanati- 
cism of this inscrutable, ruthless, restless conspiracy. As Gen. 
Bedell Smith, the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
warned us last week, we cannot let our guard drop even for a 
moment. The only safe assumption is that no place is safe. 

We must, to protect our Government from infiltration, com- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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bine vigilance with vigor. This is a long and continuous strug- 
gle—no single action can win the campaign. 

And the Democratic Administration has been conducting 
this fight for a long time. In 1939 the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion made it unlawful for Communists to work for the Federal 
Government. ‘ 

In 1940 during the Roosevelt Administration there was 
passed the Smith Act, under which the Department of Justice 
in President Truman’s Administration subsequently convicted 
the 31 leaders of the American Communist Party. 

During the war, the Civil Service Commission and the FBI 
conducted a continuous screening of federal employes. Over 
1,500 men and women were denied federal employment be- 
cause of doubtful loyalty. In 1947 President Truman set up a 
new and tighter federal loyalty control program. Many people 
have thought it was too tight, fearing an invasion of our an- 
cient principle of innocence until proved guilty. In the same 
year the Attorney General established the official list of sub- 
versive organizations. In 1948 and 1949 the Department of 
Justice indicted and convicted the Communist leaders. 

The list of subversives uncovered in these years has been 
long. By hard, patient, silent work these men were exposed, 
he it noted, in the years before 1950, before the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin suddenly appeared on the scene and began 
his wild and reckless campaign against the integrity of our 
Government itself. Some people have been impressed by his 
loud talk. But the record is clear on this, too. For all his brag- 
ging and fearmongering the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
has yet to produce evidence leading to the conviction of one 
single Comraunist agent, either in or out of Government. 

The reason for this is clear. Catching real Communist 
agents, like killing poisonous snakes or tigers, is not a job for 
amateurs or children, especially noisy ones. It is a job for pro- 
fessionals who know their business and their adversaries. 

The professionals of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
make up a magnificent instrument for the protection of our 
Government. For years,.the FBI has been quietly and re- 
morselessly uncovering the Communist plot against America. 
It has exposed one conspirator after another. It has infiltrated 
the innermost circles of the Communist Party. It has provided 
the evidence that sent the 31 Communist leaders to prison. 

I have often wondered what the Republicans think they 
would do to improve the situation if they were elected. The 
General has joined loudly in the clamor about the Communist 
menace in Washington. First he said the Communists in 
Government were the result of incompetent, loose security 
policies. More recently, I’m sorry to say, he implies that the 
Federal Government is deliberately concealing Communists. 
But he has offered only thundering silence about a cure. 
What would he do? Would he fire J. Edgar Hoover? Would 
he fire General Bedell Smith, head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the General’s own former chief of staff? Would he 
discharge General Smith's deputy, Allen Dulles, the brother of 
his own chief adviser on foreign affairs? Would he discharge 
the experienced men who now protect our nation’s security? 

I think we are entitled to ask, is the Republican candidate 
seriously interested in trying to root Communists out of the 
Government, or is he only interested in scaring the American 
people to get votes? Does the General really want to purge 
Communists from the Government, or has he simply joined the 
men who use this as a smoke-screen for their real purpose of 
taking over for their political ends a Government which has 
stood for the people through thick and thin and against some 
of his new political friends? 

For my own part, I will tell you straight out, I believe the 
FBI has been doing a superb job. I think J. Edgar Hoover and 
Gen. Bedell Smith are excellent, experienced, devoted and 
trustworthy men in these posts of great responsibility. I would 
back them to the hilt. 

And let me say one more thing, so there will be no shadow 
of a doubt. If I find in Washington any disloyal Government 
servant, | will throw him out ruthlessly, regardless of place, 
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position, or party. As far as I’m concerned this fight will hp (Adve! 


continued until the Communist conspiracy in our land jg 
smashed beyond repair. And I think my record is the best eyj. 
dence that this fight will be conducted with full respect fo, 
our system of justice, and for the bill of rights of the U.S, 

Let us never forget that tension breeds repression, and je. 
pression, injustice and tyranny. Our police work is aimed at 
conspiracy, and not ideas or opinion. Our country was built 
on unpopular ideas, on unorthodox opinions. My definition of 
a free society is a society where it is safe to be unpopular, 

I want to keep our America that way. 

The major enemy of our freedom is Stalinism. We shall 
fight that enemy at its every outpost. But we shall fight, too, 
the minor enemies who snipe at our tested institutions, 

I agree with the Roman Catholic Bishops of the United 
States in their pronouncement last November. “Dishonesty. 
slander, detraction and defamation of character,” the Catholic 
Bishops said, “are as truly transgressions of God’s command. 
ments when resorted to by men in political life as they are 
for all other men.” 

We of the Democratic Party have fought Communism in 
America for 20 years—in the Government, in the union halls, 
in the farm grange halls, in the schools and in our homes. We 
have met and destroyed this disease as it has not been met or 
destroyed in any other country in the world. And we have 
done it without false accusation, without the assassination of 
honest characters, without destroying the principles of free- 
dom upon which this society is based. 

And let me say another thing that needs saying. | have not 
said and I do not think for a moment that a single responsible 
Republican leader in those days of boom and bust in the 
twenties and early thirties when Communism sank its roots 
in this country was deliberately plotting the downfall of 
capitalism or covertly encouraging Communism. We will 
make a lot more progress in solving this problem when we 
stop capitalizing Communism for political advantage and 
think more of the welfare of the republic than of how we can 
spread fear and smear and mistrust. 

But if the Republican leaders insist on talking incessantly 
about softness toward Communism, I must point out that the 
record shows that even today the Republican Party opposes 
those cost-of-living controls which the Democratic Party sup- 
ports in order to prevent another boom and _ bust—another 
period when the beckoning finger of Communism’s false light 
would grow stronger in America: ~ 

The record shows the Republican Party has steadily tried 
to block and hobble our world-wide fight against Communism. 
Time and time again, the Republican majority in Congres: 
has voted to slash economic and military aid to our allies. 

Let me ask you~which party was soft toward Communism 
when on May 25, 1950, 23 Republican Senators voted against 
a bill containing economic aid for our allies, including Korea 
and only nine Republican Senators voted for it? 

Listen to the roll of those who voted against strengthening 
our allies against Communism. Senator Taft of Ohio—the real 
leader of the Republican Party—voted no. Senator Martin of 
Pennsylvania—voted no. Senator Bricker of Ohio—voted no. 
Senator Jenner of Indiana—voted no. Senator Ferguson of 
Michigan—voted no. Senator Kem of Missouri—voted no. 
Senator Ecton of Montana, Senator Watkins of Utah, Senator 
Malone of Nevada, Senator Cain of Washington—all voted no. 

These Republican leaders want a weak, cut-rate foreign 
policy, which can only be an invitation to further Soviet ad- 
ventures, with what ultimate consequences we tremble to 
think. There is no cheap answer to Communism, to world 
peace, to anything worth having. 

The Democratic Party rejects this policy of loud words an 
soft deeds. We stand for a foreign policy of strength—for that 
is the only policy that can lead to peace. 

We will protect ourselves from Communism—and at the 
same time, we will protect our liberties, too—those liberties 
which, above all distinguish us from the police state. 
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(Advertisement) 


Let’s look at the facts about 


TIN 


Do you know that tin is plentiful, 
even while America needs more 
tin? Do you know just how vital 
tin is to the nation, to industry, 
and to you? 


Here are the facts. 


The idea that tin is scarce... that 
a patriotic duty is to use as little tin 
as possible, and preferably none at all 
...and that the Malayan tin producers 
have formed a cartel to control produc- 
tion and prices is utter nonsense. 


It is, in short, a dangerous, a poten- 
tially tragic misconception! 


There is plenty of tin in Malaya... 
the true patriots are those who demand 
the facts about tin, for their own and 
their country’s good ... and the cartel 
charge is propaganda as unrefined as 
cassiterite, the mineral from which 
tin comes. 


It is high time America knew the 
facts about tin, and realized how indis- 
pensable tin is to the nation’s health, 
security, and standard of living. 


This Bureau was established by the 
tin producers of Malaya to provide 
accurate information about tin and to 
promote mutual understanding between 
Malaya, chief producer, and the United 
States, chief consumer. 


Let us start, then, with the fact that... 


Gar 


Tin is a paradox. It says “common” 
to many of us... 
the nation’s health, a precious metal. 


TIN IS VITAL 
To America’s Health 


Take the tin can. Were it not for the 
tin coating of less than 1/10,000 of an 
inch on the steel which is about 99 
percent of the can, the food within the 
can would deteriorate. 


Tin preserves food and, in contact 
with food products, is nontoxic. What’s 
more, it is protective to steel. 


Tin, clearly, is vital to the health of 


a nation which uses more than 22 billion 
cans a year—half of the tin that America 


consumes—and preserves about half of 


its food supply. 





yet it is, in terms of 


Let us realize, next, that... 


TIN IS VITAL 
To America’s Industry 


Tin, as a key component of many 
bearing metals, and as the prime ingre- 
dient of solder, isas vital tothe equipment 
of industry as to the products that 
industry makes. 


In fact, almost all the 250,000 manu- 
facturing plants in the United States, 
employing more than 14 million people, 
depend upon tin, directly or indirectly, 
in their operations. 


Nor must we forget that... 


TIN IS VITAL 
To America’s Transportation 





Tin is the most widely used constit- 
uent of bronze and is essential to babbitt. 
These bearing metals are of prime 
importance to transportation, where 
metal meets metal in motion. Tin-base 
bearings have high antifriction and cor- 
rosion resistance properties, can be 
easily made, and can be securely bonded 
to steel or bronze backings. 


Tin, then, is vital to transportation— 
to the very motion of airplanes, trains, 
ocean liners, trucks, buses, automobiles 
motorcycles, and bicycles. 


Bilao... 


TIN IS VITAL 
To America’s Communications 





Without solder, modern communi- 
cations could not function. Tin, wedded 
to lead, makes solder. Tin-lead solders, 
in fact, almost exclusively provide the 
only means of sealing and joining metals 
at low temperatures. 


Millions of soldered joints are vital 
to telephone systems and to radio and 
television networks, as well as to the 
transmitting and receiving instruments 
themselves. In the manufacture of one 
television set, for example, more than 
500 joints are soldered. 


Tin, too, is essential in making type 
and plates used in printing newspapers, 
magazines, and books. 


And above all... 


TIN IS VITAL 
To America’s Security 





national 


Tin is 
defense by land, by sea, by air; for tin 
is an 
armaments, of 


indispensable to 
essential component of many 
that make 
communications 


machines 
armaments, and of 


systems which direct their use. 


Clearly, then, an adequate supply of 
tin is essential to the defense programs 
of the United States and all the other 
free nations. 

More than this, an adequate supply 
of tin is also available. Tin is plentiful 
and getting more and more so every 
day. There need be no worry ‘about its 
supply for whatever purpose it is needed 

. now or in the future. 


And make no mistake about this... 


TIN IS VITAL 
To the Free World 





Malaya is the strategic key to all 
Southeast Asia... it is the outpost of 
democracy on one of the Free World’s 
toughest fronts in an actively hot war 
against Communist-inspired guerrillas. 


Despite four years of incessant Red 
terrorism, however, the courageous 
people of this Federation have not only 
produced over 35 percent of the world’s 
tin supply, but have also made great 
strides in beating back the Communistic 
bandits. Today, Malaya is no longer on 
the defensive, but on the offensive. 


Tin is vital to Malaya’s economic 
existence. The people of Malaya, the 
largest tin-producing country, naturally 
look to the United States, the largest 
tin-consuming country, for a_ better 
understanding of their industry and 
their problems. Is it illogical that they 
should expect fewer needless restrictions 
and more cooperation from the country 
where tin is most used and most needed ? 


MALAYAN 





We've published a 20-page informative book- 
let to make tin better understood in the United 
States. Its title is ‘'There Is Plenty of Tin—It Is 
Important to You.’’ It tells the story graphically 
and concisely. Your copy is ready for mailing. 


THE MALAYAN TIN BUREAU 


Department 12 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 


There Is Plenty of Tin in Malaya 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT ‘CORRUPTION’ 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


grant tax favors or when a Department of Justice 
attorney fails to prosecute a fraud because of some 
financial benefit tendered him, we call it corruption. 

Whenever any government official abuses public au- 
thority for private gain, it is corruption. 

But, as Governor Stevenson sees it, “guilt is person- 
al.” He argues that, since dishonest officials emerge in 
both political parties, we must merely get rid of such 
persons and hire no others like them, and then the 
“mess in Washington” will be cleaned up. 

Is that, however, really the only “corruption” issue 
which faces the American voter today? Is it just a mat- 
ter of cleaning up Washington by throwing out dis- 
honest public servants? Is it only a question of creating 
a “climate” of morality and ethics with respect to per- 
sonal behavior in public office? 


The true indictment is that, under the Roose- 
velt Administration and the Truman Administration, 
not just persons but American principles of govern- 
ment have been corrupted. 

It is corrupt for anyone in public office to seize pri- 
vate property without sanction of law. 

It is corrupt for executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment to interpret the words of a statute in such a way as 
to exercise legislative power not granted by Congress. 

It is corrupt to seek to nullify the decisions of the 
majority of the Supreme Court of the United States by 
attempting to enlarge the number of justices and stat- 
ing frankly that additional judges will be selected who 
are expected to decide cases as the Democratic Admin- 
istration wishes them to be decided. 

It is corrupt for an Administration to accept huge 
campaign contributions from a labor group or manu- 
facturers’ group or any other special interest and then 
interpret the laws, or appoint commissions whose mem- 
bers will interpret the laws, to accomplish exactly what 
such groups of special interests desire. 

There has been in Washington for the last 20 years a 
bias in interpreting law. This has been more than the 
bias of a political party’s doctrine. It is the bias of spe- 
cial interests who purchase Administration favor 
through votes delivered by big organizations and by 
giving millions of dollars in campaign funds. 

Corruption of principle—corruption of our basic con- 
stitutionalism, corruption of the judicial branch of 
our Government through a system of courts “packed” 
with partisan political appointees, and corruption of 
the executive agencies through the selection of biased 
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commissioners or board members—is much worse and 
more extensive today than the crimes of a few individ- 
uals who, yielding to temptation, have made govern- 
mental rulings in exchange for gifts or fees. 

We can deal with unethical individuals by dismissing 
them and hiring honest people. Governor Stevenson 
pledges himself to do this. 

But the “clean up” that the nation really needs—and 
should have—is not being promised by Governor Stev- 
enson. On the contrary, his speeches show he has ac- 
cepted wholeheartedly the demagogic philosophy of 
the Democratic Administrations of Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Truman which relies on mobocracy rather than the 
intelligence of a republic. 


The Governor in his campaign across the 
country is raising scares about a big depression if he 
isn’t elected. He boasts of a “prosperity” that is really 
a dangerous inflation derived from armament spending. 

The Democratic presidential nominee, moreover, is 
committed now to sign or help enact the kind of legis- 
lation the labor-union bosses want, irrespective of 
whether it is good for the rest of the people. In fact, he 
won labor’s endorsement and support by promising the 
union leaders exactly what they demanded. 

The Governor adopts the line that it is the duty of 
government to spend more and more of our public 
funds for “social purposes” even in the face of mounting 
deficits. This means corruption of the principle of finan- 
cial integrity as well as the Jeffersonian principle of 
“equal rights for all, special privilege for none.” 

Would Governor Stevenson, if elected, continue the 
Machiavellian philosophy which has corrupted our 
Government in the last 20 years—that the end always 
justifies the means? This philosophy argues that, when 
a President seizes an industry, he has an “inherent 
power” to do so, or when a President sends 1,000,000 
American boys to Korea, it is just a “police action” 
that doesn’t require the declaration of a state of war by 
Congress, as provided in the Constitution. 

Intellectual dishonesty of a group or an Administra- 
tion is worse than individual dishonesty because we 
can readily jail those who accept bribes of money. But 
how shall we punish those elected officials who accept 
the bribes of organized pressure groups? Do we do it by 
rewarding the intellectually dishonest who have been 
in power and electing as their successors those candi- 
dates who so glibly rationalize as in the “public inter- 
est” the unscrupulous record of their party in Wash- 
ington? That’s the “corruption” issue. 
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Outstanding 
Performance 
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e Introducing new harmony into the movement 
of carload freight, B&O’s Sentinel Service has 
brightened the mood of many a shipper. Its 
key is dependability—accurate scheduling from 
team track or siding at origin, to team track or 
siding at destination. Even if your plant is not 
actually on B&O lines, you can benefit. Sentinel 
Service is automatically applied to cars when 
they are received on the B&O. 


Shippers have found the Automatic Records 
feature of Sentinel Service helpful, too! When , 
schedules of cars are interrupted, both shipper Omics Pe le 
and receiver are notified, then advised again : | | am os anf ar 
; of reforwarding. SF eu00 fee 


Siding-to-siding dependability and Auto- _\ fi Kh at Ona a 
matic Records provide outstanding perform- \ , 

ance. Why not get the benefit of both with 

B&O’s Sentinel Service? Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better! 




















Dibhy chd geu charge to CAMELS, Kih Fhesey ? 


“When I tried Camels 
for 30 days, [found Lwas 
enjoying cigarettes more than 
ever. They've mild and they 
taste really wonderful !” 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


More People smoke Camels 
than any other cigarette! 


“4 ‘HERE are good sound reasons for Camel’s overwhelming 


popularity—reasons why so many more people enjoy Camels 





Start your 
own 30-day 


than any other brand. You'll discover the reasons if you do what } 
Ruth Hussey did—try Camels as your steady smoke for 30 days. 
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Camel mildness See if Camels don’t give you greater cigarette enjoyment than St 
4 : = « = i = . J 

test today! you've ever had before. See how Camel’s rich flavor and cool " 


mildness keep pleasing you — pack after pack, week after week! 


CAMEL LEADS ALL OTHER BRANDS 
BY BILLIONS OF CIGARETTES PER YEAR! 


